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DEFENCE 


OF THE 
ELECTORS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


Normandy, 9. May, 1835. 

Tue result of the Devonshire election, 
or rather, the election for the southern 
division of that great county (which, by- 
the-by, ought to have had at least six 
county members), at which election Lord 
Joun Russgit (one of the late members) 
and Mr. Pasgxer ‘were the rival candi- 
dates: the result of- this election, which 
terminated on Tuesday-Jast, the 5th in- 
stant; the result of this election, giving 
to Mr. Parker, who is ealled a Tory, a 
majority of about seven hundred, L be- 
lieve, over his opponent. The result of 
this election haé given a totally new as- 
spect to the polifical affairs of this coun- 
try, Lord Joun Rosset being the crite- 
ton i being also the leader of 


mons, and being the author and mover of 
the resolution respecting the Irish tithes, 
decision on which resolution com- 
either to dismiss Sir 

is ¢ or to 


- applicable to all p 
. to lay a turbulent spirit, or, by burning a 


or wrong’; that the eyes of all England 
and of all Europe were, therefore, upon 
them; and that, therefore, it became 
them to exercise their franchise with the 
impression of these important facts upon 
their minds. They have decided, and 
they. have decided against him. 

The public prints devoted to the faction 
who call themselves Whigs, reproach the 
electors of Devonshire in the most brutal 
terms: they call them slaves, driven to 
the hustings by the landlords and parsons, 
as their oxen are driven to Smrrurre.p ; 
they call them boors ; they call them ig- 
norant clowns ; and they speak of Devon- 
shire as a bit of despicable earth, though 
only a few weeks before, they said that, 
“the destinies of the Empire”’ rested 
upon the decision which they were about 
to pronounce. 

Now I do not agree with these hireling 
scribes of faction: so far from agreeing 
with them, I, on the contrary, very much 
approve of the conduct of the electors of 
Devonshire: I think that, having only 
those two men to choose between, they 
have done right in choosing Mr. Parker. 
I do not presume that my naked opinion, 
unsupported by reasons, ought to haye 
any weight with anybody; but, if I have 
reasons wherewith to support that opi- 
nion, then the opinion ought te have 
weight, and will have weight, with every 
one who is not either fool or knave; and, 
therefore, I now proceed to submit these 
reasons to the reader. 

The simultaneous exclamation of the 
Whig press, upon hearing of the fate of 
their leader, was this; “‘ The men 

“ Devonshire have d inted Ra- 
‘* rponmerns”! This word “* Reformer’”’ 
is, as Swirr says of Jacx’s Will, in the 
Tale of a Tub, a thing of ‘‘ Catholic uti- 
lity’; admitting of apy construction ; 
i ; and, as Jack 
his written will, either 





- | bit of it under one’s nose, cure the chin- 
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Je with taxes, or to the taking from!and: whieh. exempts parsons. from the 


them their right to vote, if they do not 
pay taxes. According to them, to take 
away Irish tithes from the parsons, and 
to make a.law to trydrishmen by colonels 
aod captains, and lieutenants and ensigns, 
instead of judges and jurors, are equa/ly 
acts becoming a Reformer. To pass a 
law to reduce the working people to a 
coarser sort of food, and to separate 
husbands.from. wives, if they be in a state 
of necessity todemand relief; and, if they 
be extremely poor and friendless, to ex- 
pose their dead bodies to be cut up by 
surgeons; according to the Whigs, these 

. are acts which characterise the very pink 
of ** Reformers.” 

So that the ‘‘ men of Devonshire’’ will 
not hastily conclude that they have been 
doing very wrong by “‘ disappointing Re- 
formers.” However, upon the supposi- 
tion that ‘‘ Reformers” mean men, who 
wished, and who prayed so long, for a 
reform of the House of Commons, in 

‘ order that the Members might be really 
and truly the representatives of the peo 
ple of the whole kingdom ; and that just 
and equitable laws might proceed from 
that source ; upon the supposition that 
the. word ‘‘ Reformer” is used in this 

. sense, and that there be persons answer- 
ng truly to the appellation, I should be 
glad to know how the men of Devonshire 
can have disappointed such ‘‘ Reformers.” 
Did “‘ Reformers ”’ want the men of De- 
vonshire to choose a man who had op- 
posed and prevented the enacting of short 
parliaments; who had opposed, in like 
manner, the taking of elections by bal 
lot ; who had opposed (and with a great 
deal of acrimony and virulence) all in 
quiry into the pension-list; who had op. 
posed, and, indeed, caused to be rejected, 
“a motion for the repeal of the malt tax ; 
who was one of the very inventors of the 
Poor-law Bill; who was one of the sup- 
— of the dead-bedy bill; who now 

intains, with the most insolent perti- 

-Macity, the taxi es in the Reform 
“Bill, which are di ising, daily and 
hourly, a very large part of those to whom 
the franchise was. affected to be given ; 
“who was the author of that clause in the 
Reform Bill which compels other free- 
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jeffect of that clause; who, even. now, in 


his election speeches, has the audacity,to 
assert that ‘‘ the revenues of the Church 
of England are not tvo large”; and 
who says further that.the church estab- 
lishment ought to be upheld. 

Now, did ‘* Reformers” want the 
people of’ Devonshire to choose a man 
who had said’and done these things? If 
they did, I hasten to declare that I do not 
belong to such Reformers. It is craftily 
kept out of sight that there were other 
things for the electors of Devonshire to 
attend to. They had to attend to the 
sayings and doings which I have enu- 
merated above, and wliich so immediately 
and vitally affect themselves. But it will 
be said that Mr. Parker may do and say 
all the same things which Lord Jonn 
Russeuv has done and said, and which I 
have enumerated above. This is very 
true; it is possible that he may say and 
do them all. But he has not. said and 
done them yet, at any rate. To elect 
him, therefore, was not to express appro- 
hation of all these sayings and doings ; 
to re-elect Lord Jonw Russgtv. would 
have been'to express such approbation, 
and to hear such approbation expressed 
by that great-county of solid wealth and 
of permanent resources and influence 
would have been to me a cause of great 
mortification. 

Besides, Mr. Parxer,. be his disposi- 
tion what it may, is not a ‘‘ /eader.” 
Doubtless a man of importance in his 
county; and by possibelity, though | 
have no right to presume it, a man hos- 
tile to the rights. of the people. To the 
kingdom at large, however, he is an 
obscure individual, who. brings into the 
House of Commons his individual vote, 
and no more. He may be:ready to sup- 
port all the sayings and doings:which ! 
have justly ascribed to Lord Jounn Rus- 
SELL; and to support worse sayings and 
doings is out of his power; but he must 
do it, if he doit at all, as-a-mere-indivi- | 


dual voter; he is nO standard: of tle ° 


principles. which are to prevail ; he-is_not 
acriferion; he is not a rule forall others 
to follow. More mischieyous.than Lord 

he cannot wish to be. In enume- 


- halders to have had a year of possession, !tating the aets and sayings of Lord Jouy, 
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I have in substance enumerated all the 
grievances of the people of England ; 
Lord Joun is opposed to, and has op- 
posed, a redress.of every one of them. 
Mr. Parker cannot be worse in desire 
and disposition ; and ashe will not have, 
and cannot have, a hundredth part of the 
power of doing mischief, it was the duty 
of the people of Devonshire (having no 
other choice) to choose him in preference 
to Lord Joun Russgu, 

The sole circumstance of difference 
between the two, that is to say, the sole 
difference in favour of Lord Joun, was, 
that he had proposed, and was prepared 
to carry into effect, the resolution of the 
House of Commons relative to the Irish 
tithes. And now let us see what that 
resolution amounted to, It recognised 
the principle that the Parliament has the 
rightful power of doing what it thinks 
proper wi.b church property of every de- 
scription. This was all that that resolu 
tion did ; and this was wholly unnecessary 
seeing that the principle is established in 
all the laws of England for three hundred 
years, and seeing that the noble Lord’s 
father holds every inch of his immense 
property, as well as his right to toll of 
the cabbages in Covent Garpegn, solely 
in virtue of acts of Parliament, and of 
grants founded on this very principle | 
voted for the resolution, went up to Lon- 
don on purpose to vote for it, for though 
it was superfluous, it was right as to the 
principle. 

But to lay down the principle was no- 
thing, unless it was followed up in prec- 
tice. And what did this resolution do in 
practice ? It would have taken, probably, 
six hundred thousand pounds a year from 
the church in Ireland; but it would not 
have abolished tithes, whether great or 
small ; tithes must still have been paid in 
some shape or another; and that must be 
a man of very little reflection indeed, who 
does not know that the whole weight of 
them would still fall upon-the people of 
Ireland at large, just as it does now ; and 
that the same turmoil, the same discon- 
tent and strife, would still -have existed. 
There would have been @ new sort of re~ 


ceiver, and that would have been al!, and. 


Wwe should still have had to defray all 
Cspenses of aforce to collect she monry. 


And what was to be done with the mo. 
ney ? Why, it was not to be carried ‘to 
the Treasury to diminish the taxes, either 
of Ireland or England. It was to be laid 
out in Ireland for purposes of general 
education, moral and religious, without 
distinction of religious sects or *denomi- 
nations. Here were pretty scenes of 
strife to be enacted by the Parliament! 
Everlasting strife about which sect should 
have the most of it. Three or four dogs 
at asingle bone would have been peace 
and harmony compared to this. And 
then there was the handle furnished to 
the Devonshire parsons; a handle so fair 
and so convenient to take hold of, that 
this was voting money to promote the 
extension of popery, which it was well 
known that the people of Devonshire, 
as well as the rest of us, had been taught 
to hold in such abhorrence. For observe, 
the very ground of taking away the money 
from the church was, that six-sevenths of 
the people were Roman Catholics ; so that 
a fair distribution of the money would of 
necessity have caused six-sevenths of it 
to be employed in the education of the 
Roman Catholics. If it were right that 
such an appropriation and application of 
the money should take place; if there 
had been a grain of sense in the proposi- 
tion to take money from parsons to give it 
to schoolmasters ; then this large share 
given to the Roman Catholics would have 
been just; and, in my view of the matter, 
if it tended to promote the increase of 
popery, it would have been good in that 
respect. and not evil. But still such 
would have been the fact; it would have 
tended to the growth of popery ; and was 
folly in this world ever equal to that of 
tacking on to the end of this resolution 
of Lord Joun a parcel of: silly words, 
which described nothing that ever could 
be acted upon, while they furnished the 
fairest handle in the world for an appeal 
to deep seated prejudices of two hundred 
years growth ! : 

Practically speaking, there was no good 
‘in the resolution; it Proposed nothing 
that could tend to tranguillize Ireland ; 
it proposed nothing that eould at all mend 
the lot of the people, either in Irela 





or England; and the people of Dev 
ire, who had so recently seen L 
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Joun zealously join the Tories, in pre- 
venting a repeal of that injurious aye 
galling burden, the taxespon malt, wo 
really have been the boors and the ign 
rant beasts, which the at once stupid a 
insolent Whig journals represent them 
be, if they had been amused by this 

solution about Irish tithes, and been ca} 







joled into a re election of Lord Joun, by inten 


this senseless and delusive resolution. 


I have now to notice some particulars 


which transpired during the canvass an 
the election, beginning with what Lord 
Joun said on the day of nomination, re- 
jJative to the maur-tax. The words (the 
shameful words)j»as stated in the news- 
paper report, are these: ‘‘I thought, 
“« one of the first things they (the Tories) 
‘* intended to do, was to take off the 
‘** malt-tax. But, gentlemen, when Par- 
‘*‘ liament met with a Tory Ministry in 





** power, it appeared that they were not! 


“* prepared to reduce a single shilling a | 
*‘ bushel of that duty, but that they re- 
** solved to maintain it as it is.”” Now, | 
I put it to any man of sincerity, whether | 
this was not as much as to tell the people 


of Devonshire, that it was the fault of w 


the Tories that the malt-tax was not re- 
pealed; and that he himself wished it 
repealed; when the fact, the notorious 
fact is, that it was Ae and his party that 

evented the tax from being repealed ; 
and that the motion for repeal never 
would have been opposed by the Minis- 
ters, if they had not been assured before- 
hand, that Lord Jonn and his party would 
support them in that opposition? Why, 
the people of Devonshire were not such 
fools as not to know this. And if I had 
been one of them, and had intended to 
vote for him, this instance of low cunning, 
of shameful political hypocrisy, would 
have made me vote against him. 

Then his declaration that the revenues 
of the church of England were not too 
large ;.that none of. them ought to be 
taken away; that there only wanted a 
little alteration in the distribution of 
them ; that the establishment ought still 
to be upheld; and, of course, that the 


ing of it: from this declaration what 
the people of Devonshire to con- 
» but that there was to be no change, 
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avourable to them; and seeing that 

this was the case, upon what grounds 
they to choose this man ? 

he people of Devonshire had te hear 

this man had to say to induce them 






to Ggoose him; and when they had heard 
the Bhole of his speech, not one single 













could they discover amongst all his 
ions, which, if acted upon, could by 
ilitvy produce any good to them. 
mised them nothing ; he talked of 
~ in which they felt an interest, 
t about the malt-tax ; and they knew 
himself was at the head of that 
rho had prevented a repeal of that 
/*®o that there was no inducement, 
ording to his own showing, to 
re-elect him, even if his misdeeds could 
have been forgotten. 


rtizans are now bawling for the 
Wot ; they are accusing the landlords 
o onshire of driving their farmers to 


e 
t Ba ike their oxen to Smithfield. 







The t; there is now no remedy but 
thie ball they forget that Lord Jouy 
hifiself Was the great opponent of the 
bagot ey forget that he even broke his 










beefP defeated for the want of the 
, hefer were punishment and morti- 

pafore just. The people cried out 
for the ballot. Hundreds of petitions 
prayed for the ballot, in order to protect 





His to this question. If be 


the voters against the ruin which the 


masters and landlords had the power to 
inflict upon them. The people of Devon- 
shire have turned him out; and now his 
partizans cry aloud for the ballot. 

I think that I might dismiss the subject 
here, especially as I intend to insert, 
in another Register, the speeches at 
Exeter, and at Lord Josn’s dinner at 
Brent (as far as [ can understand the 
account); but there are two or three of 
the fooleries, which I cannot bring my- 
self to overlook. The reader will per- 
ceive that the London reporter says, that 
there was a great body of most respect- 
able gentlemen surrounding Lord Jonny 
on the hustings, at the nomination; and 
he will see that Dr. Bowring was at the 
head of them! The boors of Devonshire 
would naturally be overawed at the sight 


of such an assemblage ; but having come 
to Gtanasbtes a lathe, “thigh Woh be 
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angry with that which eaused their | 
affright. 

Bot, it was at the dinner at Brent, as 
the reader will see, that the foolery of 
fooleries took place. There was Mr. 
Ewart, from Liverroo., with an address 
to Lord Jouy, from the pure patriots of 
that most corrupt town; and there was 
Dr. BowrinG again, saying, “* ] assure you, 
“that if 1 have honoured Lord Joun 
‘Rosset till now, I loved him to-dgy, 
‘‘when I saw that sign of the holiest 
«« feeling of humanity glisten in “his 
*‘ eyes’; alluding to an emotion of ten- 
derness on the part of Lord Jonny, when! 
the health of his lady was drunk. “ To- 
day, gentlemen,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ I saw 
‘*‘ an oulbreak, which, I confess has much 
“* moved me, because I saw in that spirit 
‘‘an outb:eak of those domestic affec- 
‘* tions, which are always intimately con- 
“nected with man’s purest and /oliest 
“* feelings.” How the boors of Devon- 
shire must have stared at the Doctor; 
especially, when they recollected that 
this was an eulogium’ pronounced on a 
man who was one of the inventors of the 
Poor-law Bill; and whose pure‘ and 
holy feelings had not prevented him from 
bringing in, and pushing through, a law, 
avowedly intended to reduce the workin 
classes to a coarser sort of food, to se- 
parate man from wife, and both from 
children ; to drive to extremity and de- 
spair, and death and destruction, the poor 
girl guilty of bastardy ; while hé resented, 
with the ytmost. virulence and ‘spite; an 
endeavour to ascertain the bastardy of 
those tx high life, fed out of the public 
money! The Doctor saw tears in his 
eyes, he says, in consequence even of 
praises of his own wife: and the Doc- 
tor doved him for the holy feeling! The 
Doctor, I dare say, was perfectly sincere ; 
but I do not think that the Doctor would 
love him a bit less if he were to give the 

or a place, or a pension. I hope I 
shall be forgiven, if 1 appear to j 
uncharitably: but, for the life of me, I 
cannot discover any other business that 
the Doctor could have in Devonshire, 
upon this occasion ; and if 
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know, that J had not brought him there, 
at any rate. The moment I read in the 
newspapers, that the Doctor was in De- 
vonshire, and engaged. in the election, 
as a friend of Lord Jonny, I made up my 
mind to the defeat of the noble Lord, 
Before I had my doubts: after that I had 
none. 

Well, but now, what is to be done in 
consequence of this occurrence ? A fac- 
tioh without a leader is like an axe with- 
out a handle. There is a talk of Mr. 


|Btha being made a peer; and of Lord 


Jgun being elected for Middlesex. Ah, 
ah! What a third peer spring out of 
this source ; a third peer arising out of a 
rejection on the part of the peaple, or of 
an anticipated rejection! I remember 
that, during the discussions of the Re- 
form Bill, Mr. Baring urged, as an ob- 
jection to it, that it might be difficult for 
men appointed to office to get re-elected. 
Mr. Barina overlooked the certain re- 
source which the peerage presented. 
But, though Mr. Byne should be made 
a lord of; or made into a lord; there 
would still be an election for Lord Joun ; 
and, it is by no means certain, that he 
would be able to obtain a seat for Mid- 
dlesex. 

However, elected he must be some- 
where, cost what it may; for, if this be 
not done there is another change of Mi- 
nistry ; and the Tories come in on/y to 
be turned out again! 

Faith! it is pretty nearly the END, I 
verily believe : even the most retired and 
quiet of the farmers now begin to think, 
that “‘ there must be a great change”; 
and when they begin to think and say 
this, it is time for Mr, Serine Rice to 
begin to look about hini, Tradesmen 
and farmers, and such-like people, 'exia 
to talk to one another about the probable 
duration of this affair; they all look 
forward to some great public change ; 
and nothing that they can hear of will 
surprise them. To this state the two fac- 
tions have brought this nation ; and they 


are now about to reap the fruit of their 


exploits. 
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ISAAC TOMKINS 


AND 


PETER JENKINS. 


Tuere are two pamphlets put forth un- 
der the names of Isaac Tomkins and 
Peter Jenkins, but which: names are evi- 
dently feigned. . They consist of a series 
of atiacks on the aristocracy generally, 
descending dowa to their intercourse in 
private life ; accusing them of supercilious 
conduct towords men of lear.ing and 
genius, but who have not the circum- 
stance of what is called high birth at- 
tached to them; and the writer remarks 
(for Isaac and Peter are both the same 
person) that Mr. Canning abhorred this 
aristocracy. The main charge of this 
writer is, that the aristocracy bears itself 
haught:ly and insolently towards /:terary 
men; ‘‘ hommes de lettres”’ Now, as 
far as my observation has gone, this is a 
most monstrous lie. 

The fault of the aristocracy is not that 
of haughtiness and insolence towards in- 
feriors in point of rank and wealth ; their 
great fault is listening to and following 
the advice of servile literary men. They 
hate, or at least they treat with injustice 
whenever they can do it, every man of 
talent who thwarts them, or who will not 
act a supple part towards them. Like 
other men, they seek their own ease and 
the increase of their own possessions ; 
and they have been ruined (for ruined 
they are) by becoming tools in the hands 
of crafty ruffians, who have inspired them 
with a jealousy and a fear of the common 
people, who are their natural friends, but 
who, by a long series of ill-treatment; 
of new and harsh laws; of calumnies 
heaped upon them; all the effect of the 
counsel of base and crafty upstarts ;_ they 
are become,.in consequence of these, the 
real enemies of the aristocracy ; and have 
arrived at the opinion, that, to preserve 
themselves from the most degrading 
slavery, they must pull.dewn this aris- 
tocracy. 

This is the fault of the English. aris- 
tocracy, whose character has beei totally 
changed-since the commencement of the 
war against Prance:. “Patwe, whosé writ: 
ings were so fascinating from their live- 
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liness and their force, wanted to pull 
down the aristocracy. The silly Govern. 
ment issued proclamations agaifist his 
books. There was no such thing as sup. 
pressing his books. The people would 
read his books. The aristocracy believed 
that all the people had adopted his senti- 
ments. Their infamous literary flatterers 
persuaded them that that was the case; 
and they have been at work ever since, 
as if they were contending against the 
people for the preservation of their estates 
and their titles; finding abundance of 
tools in the Isaac Tomkinses and the 
Peter Jenkinses. They have not been 
the inventors themselves of the divers 
acts of injustice and of insolence towards 
the people. These have always been 
suggested to them by upstarts, who have 
first prevailed upon them to believe that 
severity was necessary, and then pre- 
vailed upon them to adopt the severities. 
The damned funding system has swept 
away more than four-fifths of the gen- 
try that were in existence fifty years 
ago. Sharp fellows with black pens 
behind their ears, and sharper parsons 
have come to supply their place; and 
it is become a sort of science to dis- 
cover new and efficient modes of de- 
ducting from the enjoyments of the 
common people, of discovering new modes 
of imprisoning them, and of punishing 
them. Common people, or commous, 
as they were always called, have never 
wanted any change in the laws; the laws 
have all been changed by the aristocracy, 
at the suggestion of the servile upstarts. 
This last act of hostility towards the 
commons, the Poor-Law Bit, was not 
the invention of the aristocracy. It was 
the invention of some basé and servile 
wretch who wanted to make his court to 
the aristocracy; some ‘‘ hellsfeaiured 
brawler,” I warrant, from the north of 
the Tweed, or the north corner of hell; 
some ugly devil, who, like Satan.peeping 
through the pales of Paradise, viewing a 
country girl and a fellow as the devil 
himself did Adam and Eve, set himself to 
work to invent the means of their de- 





}seems (o.be warranted in.some degree-by 


struction; and it is very likely that this 


bill.was invented by this double-named 


monster himself; indeed, this opinion 
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the neglect or disdain which he himself 
has received from the femate part of the} 
aristocracy! Now, though I know very! 
Jittle about these females, I must confess 
that their loathing of him is compli: 
mentary to their taste; for, to endure 
such a wretch is pretty nearly equal to 
surrendering herself. or themselves, to a 
téte-ad-téte with a baboon. 

This double-named monster, you can 
éasily perceive, from his pamphlets, 
has been cast off by the aristocracy, 
they finding him really too, bad to tolerate 
my longer. Hence all his rage against 
them; hence his appeal to that “‘ excel- 
lent middle class,”’ which he says is to 
supplant them. We always find, that, 

rhen such men are cast aside, from being 
tools, base, supple, servile tools, they 
become the most deadly weapons of 
hostility. This’ scoundrel, Tomkins- 
enkins, would, I dare say, have starved old 
vorking-people to death, in order to spare 
he purses of the aristocracy ; he would, 
dare say, when he had starved them to 
leath, have sold their carcasses to be cut 
ip by human butchers; or, having re- 
juced them to skeletons, would have sold 
them to make bone-manure to fertilize 
he fizlds, and augment the fortune of 
hat ‘“‘ excellent middle class” belong- 
ng to the land, whom I have always 
alled sutt-rrocs. The base rascal 
ould, I dare say, have harassed, driven 
0 despair, prostitution, destruction, and 
eath, a servant-girl, for being illegiti- 
ately with child; while the infamous 
lain would have recommended* ‘the 
ghest honours to be heaped upon ba’s- 
ards in high life. You can see that 
us is the disposition of the infamous 
lian, You can se¢ that this Tomkins- 
feokins has been, by means like‘ these, 
deavouring to get a footing amongst 
€ aristocracy; and you can plainly see 
at, having been cast off by them, he is* 
bw setting up the middle class, “‘ that 
cellent middle class,” against them; 
the now wants to pull them ddéwn, 
bmen as well as men: it is-quite ludi-: 
bus to hear the wretch complaining of 
> women ;_ of their pride, their disdain, 
sir i ing towards “* men 
merit”; that is.to say, towards Toni- 
and Jenkins, — aristocra 
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females are, like all other females, pretty 
good judges of men as towards them» 
selves and their sex ; pretty sharp-sighted! 
pretty penetrating, and very much dis- 
posed to laugh at that " intellectual 
wealth,” of which oor little learned! 
friend Mr Roebuck has such stores pros 
vided for this nation. It is possible that 
the brains of a good many men may be 
so bothered as to make them set a value 
upon treasure of this sort ; but I defy the: 
doctrinarres thus to bother the minds of 
the women. They, whatever levity may 
belong to them in certain cases, are never 
to’ be diverted, never to be bothered or 
bewildered by any thing fine-spun either 
in body orin mind. They trouble them- 
selves’ very little about premises, and 
always come at once to conclusions. They 
look at the effect, without wasting their 
time in a philosophical inquiry into 
causes. The language of magpies is 
more intelligent to them than the rattle- 
brain stuff that would naturally come out 
of the lips of a fellow such as this Tom- 
kins-Jenkins appears to be; and this 
rascal, with breath perhaps as foul as his 
skin may be dirty-coloured, and his fea- 
tures hell+born, is to fall hip-and-thigh 
even upon the females of tlie aristocracy, 
because they turn their heads aside or 
pinch up their noses when he approaches 
them. 

Oh no! Mr. Tomkins-Jenkins, there’s 
nothing about these females of a peculiar 
charaeter. Like all other females, they 
follow the dictates of nature and the evi- 
dence of their senses; they prefer well- 
built men to screely little things; they 
prefer handsome men to hell-featured 
brawlers; they prefer youngmen to old men, 
clean-looking skin to dirty-looking skin, 
and sweet breath to stinking breath. And 
having these natural tastes, like all the 
rest of their sex, and you finding that 
they set no sort of store upon that “‘ én- 
tellectual wealth’”’ that you, in common 
with. our little learned friend Mr. Roe- 
buck, have such store of, you criticise and 
calumniate them, and would tear the 
whole order to pieces. 

This is my answer to you : that the arise 
have not ta the wr D steve 
thing ng out of theirown 
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which I have always thought to be good ; 
which is good even now, as far as they 


themselves are concerned; that they, 


have been ruined in the opinions and 
feelings of the great body of the indus- 


trious part of the nation, by listening to 


the suggestions of monsters like you. 
But, to the people it is no difference in 
effect whether the injustice exercised upon 
them have proceeded from the disposition 
and desire of the aristocracy themselves, 
or from measures suggested to them by 
the servile and savage crew of whom you 


are one. The people know nothing of, | 
the reptiles who suggest these measures : | Lordship will equally agree with us that 
they look up to the power which gives /|it cannct benefit any Government to com- 
force to the suggestions; and therefore|mit an injustice on the weak and inno- 
they have no right to blame the people ; /cent, to take from them their good name, 
the hostility which exists against them is |and then, on false grounds, rob them of 


their own work; and if they were wise, 
if that pride which ought to have taken 
its leave of them when they at last 
became carcass-butchers of deer, and 
poulterers of game ; if that pride did not 
still stick to them, they would at once 
change their conduct with regard to the 
people, and might yet be what their fore- 
fathers were. This is too much for a ra 
tional man to hope for; and, therefore, 
endeavouring to recover our own rights 
we must leave them to their fate ; leave 
them to the Isaac Tomkinses and Peter 
Jenkinses, and take care of ourselves. 





WRETCHED HUMBUG. 


I po beseech my readers to attend to 
the following letter, from the Jersry Dr- 
puTizs to Lorp Verutam. The miserable 
lie about smuggling corn is here ably 
exposed 


Colonnade Hotel, Charlies Street, 
6. May, 1835. 

My Lorp,—Having seen in the Morn- 
ing Herald of the 4. instant the report 
of a speech at an agricultural dinner at 
Hertford, attributed to your Lordship, 
and charging the inhabitants of Jersey, 
Guernsey, and Man with fraudulently 
introducing foreign corn into England, 


we take the liberty of intruding upon your 


Wrercugp Humave. 





'** vernment to enable the rogue to en. 
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Lordship’s attention, with a view of mak- 
ing you acquainted with the true state of 
the case. Your Lordship is reported to 
have said, that, to prevent entirely this 
surreptitious introduction of corn from 
Jersey, Guernsey, and Man, Mr. Baring 
had drawn outa Bill; that he was now 
out of office, but the present Government 
would, you had no doubt, prosecute it, 
‘* because it could not benefit any Go- 


‘rich himself at the expense of the 
** honest man.” In this last observation | 
we perfectly agree, trusting that your 


their rights and property. 
Now, my Lord, first separating Jersey 
and Guernsey from the Isle of Man, be- 


tween which there is no connexion what- 
ever, either geographical, agricultural, or . 
commercial, we claim for the Channel 1 
Islands, which we represent; we claim ( 
for the inhabitants, who find themselves 
in the position of the weak and innocent f 
above described ; the common justice due 
alike to every part of his Majesty’s domi- di 
nions ; due, not only from the Govern- fr 
ment, but from the Members of both 
Houses and therefore from your Lordship. » 
In common with many other distin- « 
guished supporters of the agricultural in- at 
terest, your Lordship has been deceived ~ 
by the report of the Commissioners of his S| 
Majesty’s Customs, laid before the House th 


of Commons by Mr. Baring, as the ground 
for his bill. And, by your Lordship’s 
speech at Hertford, your Lordship has 
mainly, though innocently, assisted in 
propagating the groundless charges of 
fraud against the Islands which that re- 
port exhibits. We have the honour to 
enclose our observations on the. said re 
port, such as they have been submitted to 
his Majesty’s Government, proving every 
part relating to the Channel Islands to be 
erroneous. 

The Islands, my Lord, are free from 
blame. As their deputies, well acquainted 
with the facts of the case, we positively 
deny the existence of fraud. Ifa bill be 



















‘persevered in, it “must be on differest 
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grounds ; it must rest on the fact that, 
during the five years preceding 1834, the 
average amount of corn of ail sorts im- 
ported annually from the Islands, as of 
their growth, into Great Britain, has been 
9.237 qrs.; and be it well understood 
that the Islands have, and always had, 
the undoubted right to make such an im- 
portation. 

Is it to be believed, that,.in a country 
consuming from forty to fifty millions of 
quarters annually, three, four, five, or six 
thousand quarters should be supposed by 
any man as likely to affect the prices of 
corn or the interests of the agricultur- 
ists? Many of the latter entertain, how- 
ever, an idea that all this may be very 
true, but that prices could never be re- 
duced so low as they are, if there were 
not great illegal importations of corn, or 
more probably flour, in some way or other. 

No flour is shipped from the islands 
for Great Britain, and there can be but 
two ways in which foreign corn can be 

‘illegally conveyed from the islands to 
Great Britain. 

The first, by making foreign corn pass 
for Jersey or Guernsey corn. 

The second, by the clandestine intro- 
duction or smuggling of foreign corn 
from the Islands into Great Britain. 

The first mode is rendered impossible 
by the insular regulations and practice ; 
it is Not by one general certificate taken 
at the time of shipment that the corn iz 
cleared out, as being the growth of the 
Island ; every grower, of the very small- 
-est quantity, must himself appear before 
the magistrate to swear that he is the 
grower of the corn by him sold to the 
merchant or shipper; and as the estates 
are very small it requires the oaths of 
twenty, thirty, or forty growers to attest 
espectively the growth of each man’s 
part of the general shipment. After 
which the shipper himself must certify 
hat his shipment is composed of the same 















frowers whose names are on the back 
D the shipper’s certificate, and whose 
rtificates before taken on oath are then 
Heposited with the magistrate. The 









being well known, no fraud could be 
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tion. The trifling quantities of corn en- 
tering the ports of England free of duty 
show that no fraud is committed that 
way. 

Here it must not be said that in mat- 
ters of smuggling no reliance is to be 
placed in Custom-house returns; this 
maxim, which is true in ordinary cases 
of smuggling articles subject to high du- 
ties, suchas spirits, tea, or tobacco, and 
where the object is to avoid notice, and 
to evade by stealth the payment of duty; 
this maxim, true in those cases, will by 
no means apply to articles which, like our 
corn, are entitled to a privilege of exemp- 
tion from duty on importation, and which 
privilege can only be enjoyed and usefully 
exercised by means of Custom-house 
clearances and returns. It is idle, there- 
fore, to pretend that large quantities of 
foreign corn are, or can be, introduced 
in England under the denomination of 
corn grown in the Islands; none can be 
so introduced, and the quantity of island 
corn itself imported, can never exceed 
the amount stated in the Custom-house 
returns, for it is only through these that 
the corn can be exempted from duty, 

The second mode, that of landing the 
corn on the coast of England clandestine- 
ly, in the same manner as smugglers 
land spirits or tobacco, must appear on 
the least reflection to be impracticable 
from thelIslands. There is no temptation 
for the engaging in such a traffic. Corn 
bears no price in England that would by 
any means compensate for the risk and 
expense of transporting so bulky, and so 
perishable an article. 

Supposing a difference of ten, fifteen, 
or twenty shillings per quarter in the 
price of wheat in England over the price 
in the Islands ; the risk and charges would 
absorb the greater part of this difference ; 
but suppose it all profit to be divided be- 
tween the eight bushels of sixty pounds, 
and compare the profit of two shillings 
pound on tobacco, fine tea, or other 
goods that might be smuggled, and judge 
if it be likely that corn will be thought 
of by the smuggler as an eligible article 
for him to traffick upon. 

No, my lord, it is not from the surrep- 
titious introduction of corn from the Is- 
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troduction could be effected clandestinely, 
it would take place; not from the Islands, 
where the corn must be brought at risk 
and expense from Germany, Holland, 
and Belgium, and when arrived, not be 
so conveniently situated as before; not, 
therefore, from the Islands, but from the 
ports of the countries themselves in which 
corn is at the lowest price, and which 
portslie so advantageously for introducing 
it on the whole of the eastern coast of 
England. The proximity of these ports, 
the price at which con may there be 
purchased, so much lower than in the 
islands, or even in France, all the circum 
stances of the case must make it evident 
that it is not from the Islands that any 
fraudulent importation of corn can be 
apprehended. 

The depression in the prices of agri- 
cultural produce may be ascribed to various 
causes ; pretty certain it is, however, that 
neither legal nor illegal importations of 
foreign corn are of the number, and still 
more certain it is that the Channel Islands 
can have no connexion whatever with 
any of those causes. 

We have the honour to be, 

My lord, 
Your lordship’s most obedient, 
humble servants, 
Daniet ve Liste Brock, 
Bailiff of Guernsey. 
Tuomas Le Breton, 
Attorney-General of Jersey. 
J. ve Courgur, 
Jurat of the Royal Court of Jersey. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, &c. 





POLICE WORK IN THE 
COUNTRY. 

Ir appears that some policemen, or 
persons connected with the London po- 
lice have been sent to Stow-on-the-Wold, 
in Gloucestershire, in consequence of a 
murder committed there some time ago. 
On the 25. of March the following me- 
morial was presented to the Secretary of 
State, from the peeple of Stow. The 
affair of the murder was brought to a 
eonclusion; but the policemen remain 
there and exercise their authority, as 
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of the memorial, Lord John Russell ap- 
pears to have caused a letter to be written 
to the gentleman who was the bearer of 
ti. I Jay these documents before my 
readers as giving us a specimen of the 
effects of a‘* rural police.” have long 
seen that the intention was to establish 
such a police. I know very well what the 
consequences would be, or wall the, if it 
be attempted There must be a very 
great change in the system of governing 
this country; this is what everybody says, 
and a thing to be desired is that it may 
take place without the previous most 
dreadful irritation which attempts of this 
sort would inevitably produce. However, 
I have done my duty with regard to this 
police: I have endeavoured to prevent 
any attempt such as that which has been 
made at Stow; let those who determine 
upon making the attempt take the con- 
sequences, 


THE MEMORIAL. 


We the undersigned, voters under the 
Reform Bill, householders, and others 
residing within the liberties of Stow-on- 
the-Wold, and hamlet of Maugersbury, 
as well as others, contributors to the 
rates of the said parishes, respectfully 
solicit the Right Hovourable the Secretary 
of State, to take into consideration these 
our sentiments in regard to the immediate 
recal of the police establishment lately 
sanctioned by the Home Department, in 
a further continuance of their duties 
within the precincts of the lord of this 
manor, as well as within the ancieut ju- 
risdiction of the Court Leet. 

First. The objects which led to the 
introduction of the Metropolitan Police 
towards furthering the ends of criminal 
jurisprudence, is duly appreciated, and 
hereby gratefully acknowledged to Go- 
vernment ; but as the object of their er- 
rand is accomplished, the necessity fot 
their continuance ceases. 

Secondly. The undersigned view and 
hear with latent feelings of dissatisfactio", 
various petty transactions of arbitrary 
und vexatious interference on the part 
a foreign constabulary force, towards the 
industrious classes. In fact, where much 
is alleged something must be true. 





stated in the memorial, Jn consequence | 


Thirdly. Officious bearing towards the J 



































turning a light in the face of aman or 


real sentiments, the right honourable the 
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inhabitants, contrary to English habits, 


and tending to destroy or disturb, the 
principle of the liberty of the subject. — 
The Palladium of our Constitutional 


Rights. 

Fourthly. Indiscreet inquisitiveress, 
having for drift to disunite good fellow- 
ship, as well as casting imputations upon 
fathers of families, amongst the indus- 
trious, thereby inflicting on them dismay, 
distrust, and want of confidence, in the 
trade of Stow, which by them is in part 
supported; thus imposing on them the 
necessity of purchasing elsewhere in the 
adjoining towns and villages those neces- 
saries of life hitherto procured at Stow, 
after the toil of the day, for their fami- 
lies, rather than run the risk of outrage- 
ous detention or insulting insinuation, as 


woman, in their visits to the shops of 
Stow after dark. 

Fifthly. The undersigned submit to the 
mature judgment of the right honourable 
the Secretary of State the foregoing arti- 
cle, as one of the main features of their 
grievance, or ‘‘ where the shoe pinches ” ; 
as also with innate feelings, that no king 
or queen of England has ever suffered the 
slightest reflection to be cast on them, 
nor would the undersigned sanction it for 
a moment; therefore, as such are their 


Secretary of State will be pleased to con- 
sider why it should be permitted for a 
oment upon the people, from whom the 
hrone derives its lustre; and in conclu- 
ion, they beg to observe, that if the 
dministrators of the law do not command 
espect in themselves, they consider, that 
is not by all the bolstering up in the 
orld, by the martial law that will ever 
bake the civil power respected. 


‘TTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


. Whitehall, 21. April, 1835. 
Sir,—I am directed by Lord John 
ssell to acknowledge the receipt of 
D letter of the 15 instant, transmitting 
Petition, soliciting the Secretary of 
ate to take into consideration the sen- 
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Home Department, in a further conti- 
“nuance of their duties within the pre- 
** cints of the lord of this manor (Stow- 
on-the-Wold and Hamlet of Maugers- 
bury), as well as within the ancient 
** jurisdiction of the Court Leet”; and 
to inform you that the Secretary of State 
has not given any directions for sending 
any member of the Metropolitan Con- 
stabulary into the district above referred 
to, and the Secretary of State is informed 
that no persons holding appointments in 
the Police are employed there. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


S. M. PHILLIPS. 
C. H. Ackerley, Esq. 
Crescent, Maugersbury, Stow. 
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SEED.WHEAT. 


Tue following ,very interesting article 
on the cultivation of whent for seed | 
most earnestly recommend to my readers. 





Three years ago Colone] Le Courecr, 

one of the Deputies from the island of 

Jersey, became acquainted with Professor 

La Gasca, one of the most celebrated 

botanists in Europe, who had been Curator 

of the Royal Gardens at Madrid, and 

obliged to leave Spain, where he is again 

restored to his friends, and to his former 

situation. 

The Professor was then growing about 

80 sorts of wheat in the garden of Mr. 

Saunders, nurseryman in Jersey. Their 

variety, classification, and beauty, struck 

Mr. Le Couteur, who sought to acquire all 

the information he could from Professor. 
La Gasea. The latter told him that for 

the last twenty-five years he had been’ 
employed in studying the properties and 

character of wheat, and had collected in 

the Royal Gardens upwards of nine hun- 

dred varieties and sub-varieties. 

He came to Col. Le Couteur’s farm, 

and picked out more than twenty sorts 

out of three fields, then (in August) 

growing ; and gave daily all the instruc- 
tion and information wanted by Mr. Le | 





s therein expressed, “‘ im regard to 
the immediate recal of 


‘Couteur, who resolved on profiting by sueh 


: the Police Es- Jan opportunity, and began seriously to 
tablishments Jately sanetioned by the feultivate the important plant of wheat, so 
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as to procure the several sorts distinct | 
from each other, and keep notes of the | 
experiments made on the culture, pro. 
duce, weight of the grain, and qualities 
of the corn, flour, and straw. 

Colonel Le Couceur has kept a most 
minute account of his experiments, and 
taken the greatest care to preserve the 
best sorts and in their purity. Tle has in 
London nineteen varieties of the greatest 
beauty, and such as the frequenters of 
Mark-lane say could not be matched in 
England for purity. They consist in, 

No. 

1, Whitecompact. Tremois, orSpring 

Wheat. 

Red Tremois, or ditto. 
Long eared ditto. 
Dantzic.—Winter Wheats. 
ticum Hybernum. 
Small round ditto. 
White Seedling. Coturianum Hy- 
bernum. 

7. Keeleri Loturianum. 

8. Keeleri Red. 

9. Keeleri White. 
10. Long-eared Liver-coloured. 
11. Red compact. 
12. Golden. 
13. Keeleri Compactum Belvuensis. 
14. Cesariensis. 
15. (No. 6. ¢.) 
16. Red ear (white grain or Sark 

wheat). 
Red compact. (No. 9.) 

18. Keeleri (sub-yellow). 

19. (No. 11.) 

The Colonel, after three years’ experi- 
ence, has arrived at this conclusion, that 
the proper cultivation of wheat is yet un- 
known or unpractised. 

That it is of consequence to keep the 
several sorts to grow apart, because they 
all ripen at different periods; and that 
bread made of ripe and unripe corn could 
neither be so wholesome or nutritious as 
when made. of ripe corn, without the mix- 
ture of that which had_not well ripened. 

That each sort requires, or will thrive 
best in, a particular soil and situation 

to each. 
t one ear of a superior variety, 


Tri- 


oo 


17. 


sowed grain by grain and suffered to 


tiller apart, produced four pounds nine 
Ounces of wheat. tte 


Sir R. Peet amonost THE Mongy-MonGeERS. 
sort, treated in the same manner, pro- 
duced only one pound thirteen ounces, 


sorts that are the most farinaceous and 
productive. 


might be easier saved and harvested in 
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Whereas, another ear of an inferior 
Hence it is of importance to select the 


That by sowing each sort apart they 


rotation, some sorts ripening a fortnight 
before the others. 

The same quantity of wheat of a fari- 
naceous kind may maintain a family of 
fifteen persons twelve months; where the 
same quantity of another kind, though 
apparently fine corn, will maintain them [ 
only nine months. 
From the superior soil and climate of 
the Channel Islands, Colonel Lz Coureur 
thinks that, by growing none but the best 
kinds and keeping them perfectly true 
and pure, the Islands might be made to 
produce the most approved seed-corn for 
Great Britain. 

The Islands might thus become of the 
greatest benefit to the United Kingdom, 
and can never be objects of jealousy, as 
to the fear of large importations from 
them, since the extent of all the land sus- 
ceptible of cultivation in all the Channel 
Islands together does not much exceed 
25,000 acres, and that the greater part 
must necessarily be occupied by the mea- 
dows, orchards, and vegetable gardens of 
all sorts, absolutely necessary for a popu- 
lation of more than sixty thousand inha- 
bitants, 








SIR ROBERT PEEL 
AMONGST THE MONEY-MONGERS. 
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THE DINNaR given to him by that band 
of fellows, called the Merchant Tailors 
Company, brought forth the following 
sreecH. [ publish it, because we may 
have to refer to it, as an exposition of bis 
present views. But, in truth, it says 
nothing, and he finds that he can say 
nothing, specific. Had he remained in 
power, he could not have gut on: and if 
he put out the present set, he will not be 
able to go on with this system of cu® 
Rency and Taxation. He never will 


















look at the country. He will see 00° 
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body of consequence but the money- 
mongers. He will not see, that, if agri. 
culture be in misery, all must be! in 
misery, in the end. After his speech, I 
shall insert a very able essay on ‘the 
MALT-TAX, from Wales. Let him read 

_ this, and he will see, that, in the long 
run, he must yield upon this point; or 
be again, if he come into power, driven 
from it. 





DINNER TO SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


Yesterday the long-contemplated dinner 
was given at Merchant Tailors’-hall, by 
an assemblage of merchants, bankers, 
and traders of London. There were five 
tables, extending the whole length of the 
hall, for the entertainers. The cross- 
table at the top was for the guests. It 
was occupied by the following individuals : 
The Chairman, J. Masterman, Esq. sup- 
ported on the right by Sir Robert Peel, 
the Lord Mayor, Earl de Grey, Viscount 
Sandon, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, Lord Abinger, E Drummond, Esq., 
late secretary to Sir Robert Peel, Thomas 
Venables, Esq., late secretary to Sir 
Robert Peel, Rev. W. Wilson, chaplain 
for the occasion, John Masterman, jun. 
Esq.; and on the left by the Duke of 
Wellington, Marquis Camden, Earl of 
Aberdeen, Viscount Canterbury, Lord 
Francis Egerton, Lord Ashburton, Right 
Hon. Sir John Beckett, Bart, M.P., 
Right Hon. Sir George Clerk, Bart., M.P., 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, K.C.B., 
John Horsley Palmer, Esq , late Governor 
of the Bank, W. Ormsby Gore, Esq., M,P.. 
Right Hon. Frederick Shaw, M.P., Right 
Hon. G. R. Dawson, and the Right Hon. 
W. Yates Peel, M.P. 

The first toast was ‘‘ Church and King.” 
[t was received with the most enthusiastic 
applause. 

“The Queen” was next drunk. 

After that, ‘‘ The Princess Victoria 
and the rest of the Royal Family.” 

Then came the ‘‘ Navy and the Army.” 

To all of which toasts appropriate glees 
were sung. 

The Chairman (John Masterman), after 
prefacing the toast in a strain of highly- 

ought panegyric, proposed the health 
of their distinguished guest, Sir Robert 
Feel. (Most enthusiastic cheering). 
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Sir Rosrrt Peet. said, Gentlemen, 
with a deep feeling of pride and satisfac- 
tion by which | must necessarily be ani- 
mated, there does mix, as you may all 
well believe, one painful feeling that 
springs from the consciousness that any 
language of mine must be totally inade- 
quate to express the magnitude and in- 
tensity of my sensations in addressing 
you upon the present occasion. (Loud 
cheers). Gentlemen, I well know that 
these are the trite and ordinary excuses 
made by the ordinary festive speaker upon 
occasions like the present, but if you will 
only be good enough to place yourselves 
in my situation, if you will only recollect 
that I was alone in this company, that I 
remained seated while all the rest of you 
were standing, that I remained silent 
while all the rest of you were enthusiasti- 
cally vociferating your genial approba- 
tion, that 1 was conscious that all your 
kindly attention and consideration and 
deep feeling was concentrated upon my- 
self, if you will recollect that I am a pub- 
lic man, that I am a man of the people, 
that I derive, I will not say my chief, my 
only strength from pubtic applause and 
public confidence ; that 1 am moreover a 
man who looks for no reward for public 
services excepting only public approba- 
tion {loud cheers), who aspires to no 
dignity except in all honesty and purity 
the good opinion of his fellow-subjects, 
the sound good opinion I mean, as dis- 
tinguished from the paltry and fleeting 
popularity, which may be gained at the 
moment, even by the weakest and most 
contemptible, in pandering or succumb- 
ing to faction (loud cheers), or even to 
more meekly and gently attempting at 
once to flatter and inflame the people’s 
prejudices. (Loud cheers). I say, then, 
that if you will take all these considera- 
tions and circumstances into your atten- 
tion, you may be well able to believe, 
that although the excuse [ have offered 
you for my deficiency in power adequate- 
ly to respond to your great kindness may 
be trite, though it may be in the ordinary 
phraseology of speakers in complimentary 
assemblages, yet upon this peculiar occa- 
sion it is perfectly consistent with truth, 
and that I do feel myself unable to satisfy 
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felt thanks for the honour which: you 
have vouchsafed to confer upon me. 
(Loud and continued cheering). But 
let me not be suspected of idle egotism. 
nor be it supposed on the. other hand, 
that I have been elated into a forgetful- 
ness of myself. I have not been so mis- 
led by the suggestions of personal vanity 
as to attribute to myself, or any deserts 
of mine, the origin of this meeting, or 
the feeling which you have this evening 
expressed. I agree with our worthy 
chairman in thinking that the deputation 
which I received from so large a body 
of the merchants, bankers, and traders 
of this city was quite sufficient for me 

It asserted the principle by which I was 
animated: it bore with it, in the appro- 
bation of my fellow-citizens, my reward. 
(Loud cheers). I wanted no other de- 
monstration of public feeling (hear, 
hear), and if I could regard this meet- 
ing as merely a demonstration of per. 
sonal compliment, I should feel little 
satisfied. (Cheers). No, Sir, I regard it 
as a demonstration of public feeling from 
London. (Loud cheers). I do think that 
public principle may be promoted by this 
meeting. (Cheers). I do think, Sir, that 
the impulse which has been given in this 
centre of the commercial world (cheers), 
the vital impulse must thrill to every ex- 
tremity of the British empire. (Cheers). 
I repeat, Sir, that the throes of this 
mighty heart must, as they act, send the 
wholesome life blood of sound doctrine 
and good principle to every atom of the 
corporate body of the United Kingdom. 
(Continued cheering). Gentlemen, I un- 
derstand that by assembling here to-day 
you have shown an attachment to the an- 
cient institutions of the country, and a 
firm resolution to maintain those princi- 
ples which are interwoven with the safety 
of those institutions, and the security of 
prosperity in this empire. (Cheers). I 
understood that it was in some degree in- 
cumbent upon you to come forth in this 
manner, because you do not happen to 
have any publicly recognised organ 
through whom your sentiments could be 
expressed. (Loud cheers). When I con- 
sider that this great meeting, abounding 
as it does in wealth, aboun ing in intel 

ligence, abounding in respectability, there 
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is not one single member out of the 
eighteen allotted for the metropolitan dis- 
tricts to represent. your opinions, I cer. 
tainly am much grieved, and I confess 
something astonished. (Cheers and laugh. 
ter). I might speak, too, even of your 
numbers. The hall has been taxed to 
the utmost extent of its accommodation, 
and if there were room for ten times a 
greater number of gentlemen within these 
walls, we should have had them present. 
(Great cheering). And yet you and your 
friends had not the good fortune to secure 
a single representative to yourselves out 
of the whole eighteen, by whom your 
opinions could be spoken, through whom 
your just and legitimate influence could 
be exercised. (Loud cheers). In order, 
therefore, that there should be no mis- 
construction of your silence, you feel it 
necessary to speak through other organs 
than those which the new representative 
system has provided for vou (cheers), and 
in the fullness of this conviction, it is that 
I come forward to lend my humble coun- 
tenance to this meeting. (Great cheering). 
And, gentlemen, it is because this is a 
public occasion, and because we are met 
to promote a public object, that I am dis- 
posed to detain you by some further ob- 
servations, by some allusions to the state 
of public affairs (cheers), and I am sure, 
considering the nature of our assemblage, 
you will pardon me for so doing, notwith- 
standing the approaching meeting of Par- 
liament, (Continued cheers). And, gen- 
tlemen, what I shall say will be spoken by 
me as one of yourselves (cheers), not as 
a candidate for office. (Loud and con 
tinued cheers). I shall speak. to you 
as a British subject, feeling a tenfold 
greater interest in the good government 
of the country generally than in any emo- 
luments he could possibly derive from 
office (great cheering), a man who has a 
tenfold greater desire for the maintenance 
of the opinions he professes, and conscien- 
tiously believes, and fancies he clearly 
understands, than for any advantages 
which adverse individuals may dream he 
could have by the acquisition of office. 
(Enthusiastic cheering). I believe, in- 
deed, that there is no mistake 
than that persons’ sittated as 1 happen 
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hear, and laughter). Some fancy that 
the wholesome rest of every politician is 
broken by his feveristt longing for office 
(Hear, hear, and laughter). If I were 
to speak from my own experience I should 
tell a different tale. (Hear, hear). There 
is to me nothing in office abstractedly to 
compensate for its labours and inconve 
niences, its annoyances, and its deep an 
xieties. (Cheers). Away, then, sir, with 
the presumptuous assertion that men who 
are fit for office would not at any time 
rather decline it than consent to any sacri 
> fice of opinion to any compromise of cha- 
® racter. (Long-continued cheering). There 
. has been a great deal said about court 
intrigue and court favouritism. Itis quite 
"as ridiculous as this morbid anxiety of 
ey honest and independent men for office 
(Cheers). The fact is, that to an indivi 
dua) like myself office imposes nothing 
but the heaviest sacrifices which a man 
can make, sacrifices for which it offers 
no compensation. (Cheers). That office 
holds out great advantages to the ambi- 
tious mind I will not deny; but are there 
not without office equal, if not greater 
means of distinction in public life? 
(Cheers). For myself, in taking office, I 
was urged by nothing but asense of pub- 
Slic duty, and from the desire not to shrink 
from that which it is incumbent on every 
British subject to do to serve his King, 
hen called upon, to the utmost of his 
nbility and power. (Loud cheers). Whilst 
1 declare the inconveniences of public 
service, I at the same time hope and know 
hat his Majesty has not a more zealous 
servant than J. (Cheers). I am ready 
0 give, and I have given, his Majesty as 
sincere and as independent support and 
is liberal services as any other man in 
hy other capacity can have possibly given 
him. (Loud cheers). The chief advan- 
ge, perhaps, arising to me from office is, 
hat I have had the good fortune of being 
onnected in power, I should say in civil 
fe, with that great military man whose 
ame exceeds that of any other conqueror 
cheers), a man from whom I never have 
een separated by any difference on po- 
tical subjects, and with whom my con- 
* vw = fey been embittered by 
test t of paltry jealousy (loud 
heers); and if.1 oe 
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as I have been with him in civil appoint- 
ments, I should have the happiness to 
have my name transmitted with his to 
after ages, it would be the chief pride, 
the dearest gratification of my heart. 


(Enthusiastic cheers). But I feel that I 
have been straying from the subject im- 
mediately before us, the present state of 
public affairs. Allow me to speak to you 
not as a party man. but as one of your- 
selves, and to submit to you plain 
opinions in plain language. (Loud and 
continued cheers). I prefer this, and I 
am sure so will vou, to that elaborate 
concatenation of phrases which is some- 
times called eloquence, in which you have 
the smallest possible quantity of common 
sense enveloped in the greatest multitude 
of equivocal words. (Cheers and laug iter), 
In one word, I say to you there is at 
present danger to the institutions of this 
country (great cheering), danger to the 
form of government under which we have 
lived and prospered. (Continued cheer- 
ing). But itis in your power and that 
of those who think with you and fill your 
situations in the country, to avert the 
danger. (Continued cheering). It is in 
your power by exertion and by the exer- 
cise of those functions which the consti- 
tution has left to you to mitigate, if not 
altogether to remove, the evil. (Loud 
cheers). My opinion is, that the danger 
can be only met by your gaining an ef- 
fectual influence in the popular branch 
of the legislature. (Hear, hear). We 
shall only aggravate the evil if we attempt 
to deceive ourselves. Let us not indulge 
in any useless lamentations. Let us 
waste no time in regretting that which is 
beyond our remedy. This is quite 
idle. But if we cease to take a despond- 
ing view of public affairs, all will be yet 
well. Though you may not be apvle to 
exercise that influence to which you are 
legitimately entitled, yet hesitate not to 
strain every nerve in using all the privi- 
leges which remain to you. (Cheers), 
Act like Englishmen, and if you will only 
do so, 1 am confident, from your national 
spirit and indomitable resolution, that 
the country will be rescued from the dan- 
which it is at ‘present so 

envéloped. (Cheers). I warn you that 
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the prerogative of;the..Crown, on the in- 
fluence or the authority,of the House of 
Lords. The prerogative of the one, the 
authority of the other, are constitutionally 
potent in controlling, the powers of the 
lower House, but you must not now-a- 
days depend upon them as_bulwarks 
which are impassable, and which can be 
committed without apprehension to the 
storm and struggle of events. The Go- 


vernment of the country, and the mode in }1 
which it is conducted, allow me to tell you, | s 


mrust mainly depend upon the constituuon 
of. the House of Commons; | again say 
the royal prerogative, the authority of the 
House of Lords, are most useful, nay, 
necessary, in our mixed and balanced 
constitution. But you must not strain 
those powers. You do not want to see a 
government conducted concurrently with 
a series of disputes between the several 
branches of the legislature. You would 
rather see them moving in that harmoni- 
ous manner which insures the utility of 
each, and the efficiency of all. (Loud 
cheers). I ask you, then, to take means 
to assert in the House of Commons those 
principles which we believe to be just, 
and to exercise that authority to which 
you are fairly entitled. (Cheers). On 
taking office | avowed my determination 
to abide by the Reform Bill. I trust | 
have redeemed that pledge (Loud cheers). 
On this broad constitutional principle my 
friends and I acted. We acted in the 
spirit of that Reform Bill. When we 
found that we had not the confidence of 


.. the House of Commons, although the ar- 


ray against us was miscellaneous in the 
extreme, although the majority was small, 
we felt it our duty to resign. (Cheers). 
However strongly we might have opposed 
the elective system before, we now ad 

hered to our pledge: we not only gave 
the Reform Bill a fair trial, but we re- 
garded it as a constitutional settlement of 
@ great question. (Loud cheers). We 
did not entertain the idea of governing 
the country against a majority of the Re- 
formed House of Commons. (Cheers). 
Allow me then to recommend you all, in 
common with myself, to refrain from flat- 
tering Surselves with any distant hope of 
altering the present system; let us not 
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quired new rights with the 
that acquisition. Let us 
constitution as it exists at 
“meers). Let us never hint at 
raise.a secret doubt by our 
n in.th@minds of the most 
_»l may venture to prophecy to 
7 proposigien for change will 
the other ,side. (Great and 
leering). If it should come, 
eercome from auybody excepting 

those who were themselves 
of that Reform Bill. (Great 
r~ Ay, it will come from them, 


tant; the moment they have ascertained 
the Bill is not likely to answer the pur- 
novelbe had in view ; the moment they 
see pes potent to exclude the in- 
fluerte of what we call Conservative 


prin fie Bontneed cheering). Allow 
me 9. you, gentlemen, that your 





duty to use every just constitur 
tiondl infidénce which you possess. There 
o laziness, no apathy, and, 
despondency. (Loud cheers). 
t adgtate the minds of men dy few 
Siofig as to the foundation .of, the 
f government, and so forth. 
Do not affect the feelings of those who 
have acquired new privileges ‘either by 
direct threats, or by the more sjaister and 
unmanly mode of intimating anptention 
to fritter dgwa these privileges pgreafter. 
(Loud cheers). But.I have saidenough 
upon this subject :,1 do not despair that 
if we continue to exert ourselves here, if 
we set an example to the empire,-it will, 









by the kindly constitutional and truly 


(Loud cheers), You, must try above all 
things to regain your influence in the 
House of Commons, not as your enemies 
would say by bribery and corruption and 
unworthy means, but by going forth and 
giving a frank exposition of your princl- 
ples (cheers), and by showing that there 
is nothing selfish in your support of instl- 
tutions under which we all live, and the 
rights which we all enjoy. We of course 
avow this, | apprehend, that we are not 
interested in the maintenance of a®Y 





seem to threaten, even in thought, those 


abuse (cheers), that we are willing @ 
‘Correct every abuse (cheers), and to ¢0% 


ent, perhaps, is not far dis- . 


in all its parts, be before long animated | 
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cur in the application of the best remedy 
which can possibly be devised for that 
purpose. (Cheers). W 
hend, that no public office ought to be 
maintained for the purpose of patronage ; 
that they can only be vindicated on the 
ground of their being necessary to the 
public service. (Cheers). We want no, 
sinecures. (Loud cheers). We want no 
more amount of salary for the reward of 
any public men than that which may be 
sufficient for securing integrity and com! 
petence in the discharge of important 
official duties. (Cheers). We deny that 
we are separated by any line of interest, 
or by any other line of demarcation, from 
the middling classes of this country. 
(Cheers). Why, who are we, or at least 
nine-tenths of those who are here assem- 
bled, that any one should tell us that we 
have an interest separate from those of 
the middling classes of society ? (Cheers). 
If we don’t belong to the middling classes 
of society, | want to know how wide ,the 
interval may be that is presumed to 
separate us? (Cheers). Speaking in 
behalf of nine-tenths at least of those 
assembled within these walls, ] say we 
disclaim any separation from the middling 
classes of society in this country (loud 
cheers) ; and if circumstances may appear 
to have elevated us above them, to what, 
I venture to ask, is that elevation in our 
case owing ? (Cheers). Either on our own 
part, or on the part of our immediate 
forefathers, it is owing to nothing else 
but to the exercise Of those qualities of 
diligence, the love of order, of industry, 
of integrity (cheers), which secure to 
every member of the middle classes of 
society the opportunities of elevation and 
distinction in this great community 
(cheers); and it is because we stand in 
our present situation, it is because we 
owe our elevation in society to those qua- 
lities to which I have alluded, and because 
we feel that the same elevation may still 
be secured by the same means, that we 
feel our interests identified with theirs, 
and by the blessing of God are determined 
~ 5 them those same ave- 
ues ve been opened to ourselves 

(cheers), nor will allots thats course to be’ 
by men who want to secure 


We hold, I appre- | 





(Loud and continued cheering). Gentle- 
men, while on this subject will you allow 
me to recal to your recollection what was 
the grand charge against-myself: that the 
King had sent for the son of a cotton- 
spinner to Rome, in order to make him 
Prime Minister of England. (Cheers). 
Did I feel that by any means a reflection 
on me? Did that make me at all discon- 
tented with the laws and institutions of 
the country ? No; but does it not make 

e, and ought it not to make you, gen- 
tlemen, do all you can to reserve to other 
sons of other cotton-spinners (loud cheers) 
the same opportunities, by the same sys- 
tem of laws under which this country has 
so long flourished, of arriving by the same 
honourable means at the like distinction. 
(Loud cheers). We are charged with 
having some interest in the perpetuation 
of abuses. Why, can there be any one 
with a greater interest than we have that 
the public burdens should be as much 
lightened as can possibly be consistent 
with the maintenance of the public en- 
gagements? (Cheers). We are repre- 
sented as fattening on the public income. 
Looking to this company, and to those 
associated with it in feeling, is there any 
one motive, I ask, connected with the 
increase of the public revenue that can 
countervail the interest we have in the re- 
duction of the public burdens ? (Cheers). 
We therefore, I say, have a direct, a 
superior interest to any other in the cor- 
rection of every abuse and the application 
of every just economical remedy; but 
consistently with those feelings, consist-_ 
ently with that determination to correct 
real abuses, and to consult real economy, 
we do not disguise that it is our firm reso- 
lution to maintain to the utmost of our 
power the limited monarchy of this coun- 
try (cheers) ; to respect the rights of every 
branch of the legislature (cheers); to 
maintain inviolate the united chureh of 
England and Ireland (loud cheers); to 
maintain it as a predominant establish- 
ment (renewed cheers) ; meaning by pre- 
dominance not the denial of civil rights 
to other classes of the community, but 
maintaining it in the possession of its 
property and of all its just privileges. 
(Cheers). Such it is our firm resolution 
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mise (cheers), and exercising every pri- 
vilege which the constitution as intrusted 
to us supplies for its legitimate mainte- 
nance and support. (Loud and continued 
cheering). We make that appeal to the 
middling classes of the community; we 
make that appeal to those who are the 
depositaries of the elective franchise 
(Cheers). We tell them that it is not 
only our determination to resist any direct 
attack on those institutions, but that we 
are also resolved that we will not permit 
the ancient institutions of this country 
(cheers); the mitigated monarchy, con- 
sisting of three branches of the legisla 
ture, we are determined that we will not 
allow it to be changed by specious propo- 
sitions of Reform (loud cheers) into a 
democratic republic. (Loud cheers). We 
will not allow, if we can prevent it; we 
will not allow, by any the most plausible 
pretext, such an infusion of democracy 
into the institutions of this country as 
shall essentially change their theory, and 
by slow degrees deprive us of the advan- 
tages we have so long enjoyed under our 
limited monarchy and ancient institu- 
tions. (Cheers). Now, gentlemen, that 
is what I apprehend by the Conservative 
principle (loud cheers); and such is the 
ground on which we make an appeal to 
the country at large for the maintenance 
of our principles. (Continued cheers). 
We tell all, in whatever class of life they 
may be, that they ought to feel as deep 
an interest in the maintenance of those 
principles as any of the politicians or 
mien of property who are now within 
my hearing. (Cheers). The encourage- 
ment of industry depends on the mainte- 
nance of those principles. (Cheers). The 
preservation of order depends on this not 
less than the maintenance of that security 
which has hitherto led men through 
honest industry to accumulate property 
in this country. (Loud cheers). And 
now that the feelings excited by a late 
litical contest have subsided, I cannot 
élp entertaining a sincere hope and be- 
> Samant any intention of inter- 
fering improperly with the ‘political fran- 
chise, there is still that fund of good 
sense in this communi 
you, if not to gain a 
ce in the 
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ment, still to acquire that degree of 
influence that shall control and prevent 
many bad projects. (Loud cheers). My 
advice’ to you, then, is, not to permit past 
differences on political subjects now to 
prevent a cordial union with those who 
take a similar view with yourselves on 
matters of immediately pressing emer- 
gency. (Cheers). There are many ques- 
tions on which you formerly differed now 
settled ; but there are still many public 
men from whom you formerly differed, 
and whe now agree with you that the 
Reform Bill is not to be made a platform 
from which a new battery is to be directed 
against the institutions of this country. 
(Cheers). And if they agree with you on 
that point, if they wish to correct real 
abuses, still determined to maintain the 
ancient principles in which the constitu- 
tion of the country is founded, 4o protect 
the interests of order and property, my 
advice to you is, not to allow past differ- 
ences to obstruct an harmonious and real 
union for the preservation of all that re- 
mains. (Loud cheers). Gentlemen, | 
ought to apologize for detaining you so 
long, and I shall not now much longer 
prevent my hon. Friend the Chairman, 
from proceeding with the remainder of 
the toasts. (Cheers). But, in conclusion, 
let me entreat you to recollect the associ- 
ations connected with the place where we 
are now assembled. From this place a 
voice issued in 1793 of memorable mo- 
ment, a voice in support of the ancient 
principles of the British monarchy 
(cheers) ; a voice which enabled the Mi- 
nisters of the day to check the contagion 
of democratic and French principles, then 
in their rage. I call on you to remember 
the motto under which you are assembled, 
Concordia parve res crescunt: however 
little your influence now may be, by frm 
union, by determined perseverance, you 
will overcome all difficulties, and rally 
around you a thousand arms to figlit in 
the same cause. (Loud cheers). Pro- 
claim to the country, from this the centre 
of the metropolis, that, entertaining prin- 
ciples of moderation, you still will stand 
by the ancient ‘walls, the ancient land- 
marks of the constitution (cheers); that 
you will rally round ‘the monarchy, and 
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the independent exercise of the House of 
Lords (loud cheers), and maintain’ firm 


and inviolable the rights of the established | 


church. (Cheers). You will stand by, 
in the emphatic language of acts of Par- 
liament, the Protestant government and 
Protestant religion of this country. 
(Cheers). Elevating that voice, main- 
taining those principles, as | must con- 
tend so moderate, so just, so necessary, 
so rational, depend upon it the voice you 
raise will be re-echoed from every part of 
this country; and the pulsation of the 
heart of this great corporate community 
will vibrate through every artery of this 
happy and mighty empire. (The right 
hon Baronet sat down, amidst loud and 
long-protracted cheering). 





ON THE MALT TAX, 


Glamorganshire, March 31, 1835. 

Mr. Eorrok,—There are few recent 
instances in which the eloquence of a 
single speech has produced so great an 
effect on the opinions of the community, 
upon any public measnre, as the speech 
of Sir Robert Peel in the House of Com- 
mons,on the Marquis of Chandos’s motion 
for the repeal of the above tax. We now 
find many warm supporters of the agri- 
cultural interests, Whigs, as well as ‘T'o- 
ries, appealing to that speech to justify 
their abandonment of fortner convictions. 
The public press also, with few excep- 
tions, are equally loud, either in eulogizing 
it, as proving the policy in the tax, or in 
impugning the motives of those who con- 
Unue to adhere to their former opinions ; 
and still believe that the agricuiturists, 
and the labouring classes, have the 
strongest claims for its repeal. Being 
one of the former, whom the speech of 
the right hon. Barotiet, has ‘failed to‘eon- 
vince, and observiug that you als» remain’ 

rm to former convictions on the same 
point, | have taken the liberty of troabling 
you with the following observations on 
the subject. -1 have now before me a 
revised copy of that speech ina e 
pamphlet, and much as | admire the in- 
penuity of its arrangement, and the ability 
uisplayed in it, yet, Sir; T trast | shail | 
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most important arguments rest on falla~ 
cious grounds. 

Let me premise, Sir, that although | 
differ with the right hon Baronet on this 
question, yet | entertain a very high opi-~ 
nion of his splendid talents ; and whether 
the malt-tax is repealed or not, | consider 
nis great knowledge and experience in 
the affairs of this nation eminently qualify 
him, with the gu:dance and assistance of 
a reformed Parliament, to occupy his 
present distinguished situation. 

In the first place, I find that great stress 
is laid on the impropriety of bringing this 
question forward previous to the Minister's 
financial statement; also, because, “‘ the 
noble Marquis had called upon the House 
to exclude the consideration of every other 
interest.” Does not his Majesty in his 
speech, I would ask, deplore the distress 
of the agriculturists; and trusts that the 
burdens which now unequally press upon 
them, will be lightened. In the same 
manner did the King’s speech of last year 
deplore this distress, no reference being 
made in either of them to the distress of 
any other interest. Now, Sir, we all 
know the result of patiently waiting last 
year, for these financial statements, which 
was the repeal of the house-tax. As I 
cannot for one moment doubt the sincerity 
of those speeches from the throne, and 
believing that the subjects referred to in 
them are intended for the consideration 
of Parliament, the noble Marquis must 
have been fully justified in taking this 
interest into consideration to the exclusion 
of others; and if this tax ought to be 
repealed, the sooner it was determined 
upon the better, to afford the Minister 
time for finding a substitute befire his 
financial statement was framed. 

But the main grounds upon which the 
worthy baronet appears to rest his case, 
are *‘ the altered habits, and new tastes 
ef the community,” in now preferring tea, 
and gin to beer, and refers with much 
confidence. to the increased consumption. 
of those articles, He then asserts that 
the removal of this tax would only afford 
an imaginary benefit to the farmer. Jn 
another part. of his speech, he observes, 
**that we have no grounds to complain 

f the) maltetax, for that the price of 
baste is higher in proportion tham any 
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other grain, and for the last two or three 
years, has been gradually advancing ; 
why then,” he asks, “‘disturb the tax ? 
and what grounds have you for hoping 
that barley subject to the tax being very 
high, and wheat subject to no tax being 
very low, the removal of the tax on barley 
will ensure a rise in the price of it” ? 
Indeed the triumphant manner in which 
the hon. Baronet referred to this point, 
led me almost to expect that he would 
have concluded by proposing a duty of 
some hundred per ceut.on wheat, with 
the view of advancing the price of this 
grain also to the grower. 

l admit that the consumption of malt 
had greatly reduced in the last century, 
since the tax became s» high; and for 
the past three years is again gradually 
increasing, but as the worthy baronet has 
carefully abstained from any reference to 
what I conceive to be the real cause of 
this change, I will endeavour to supply 
that deficiency. The habits and tastes of 
the lower classes, Sir, were changed by 
taxing that beverage, which had ever 
been the boast and favourite of English- 
men, near five hundred per cent., ad- 
vancing the pot or quart of beer below 
14d., to 6d. and 7d.,* which held forth 
such temptation to adulterate the article, 
that the community after being compelled 
for many years to drink the most noxious 
liquor, composed of deleterious drugs,t as 
a substitute for malt and hops, gave it up 
in disgust. This iniquitous system, and 
to the wants and necessities of the la- 
bouring poor the most cruel, was partially 
mitigated by the removal of the beer du- 
ties. Now mark the result, although the 
English labourer had been thus deprived 
for so long a period of his native and 





* Allowing three bushels of malt toa barrel 
of beer, the cost, if free of duty, according to 
the present price of barley, would be as fol- 


3 bushels of malt at 3s. 9d. 





coooes Ils, 3d. 
14 lb. of hops, duty free .......... ls. Od. 
Total cost of 36 galls., or about 1d. 
POT Qt. wc cc ceseceesececeeeeee 128, 3d. 
Annual im of, 
Sea ng bor ig aa 154,864 Ibs. 
‘Gentian Roots .......... 175,000 ibs. 
_ Nux Vomica eRe eeeeees 218,624 Ibs, 
2 148 tons, 





wholesome beverage, and had acquired a 
taste for tea and spirits; yet we find him, 
on the first opportunity returning gradu- 
ally to his old beverage, which | contend 
is the real cause of the increased demand 
for barley ever since that tax was removed, 
It is true that hitherto he has only been 
permitted to get the article through the 
medium of those sinks of iniquity, the 
beer-shops; but had the comforts and 
morals of himself and family been taken 
at all into the account, he would have 
been allowed to enjoy it with his meals at 
his own fire-side, where only it would be 
to him a real blessing. 

In the next place, I find the rates of 
duty imposed upon sundry articles of fo- 
reign production is. given: for instance, 
port and sherry eighty-five per ceut; 
coffee, sixty-three; tea, one hundred, &c. 
I grieve exceedingly to see an article, the 
staple produce of this country, the annual 
value of which to the consumer may be 
fairly estimated at twenty millions sterling, 
and yielding employment to upwards of 
one hundred thousand families, placed in 
juxta-position as an object of taxation 
with the produce of foreiga capital, and 
foreign labour. What, Sir, is the growth 
of our own fields, and the produce of our 
own taxed labourer not to have some 
preference in our own markets over the 
vineyards of Spain and Portugal, and the 
tea gardens of China? Must we ever 
continue to bow the knee to the despots of 
those countries for leave to expend our 
milions sterling in the purchase of their 
commodities to supplant the skill and in- 
dustry of our own hasbandmen? The 
average rate of duty on the two latter 
articles, selected no doubt as the highest 
of those consumed by the lower orders, is 
eighty-one per cent., while the tax aod 
restrictions on malt advaace it upwards 
of one hundred per cent., and in beer- 
shops where those orders can get it, it 15 
much more. Sir R. Peel admits that 
prior to the taxing of this article, when 
the population was only six millions, there 
were six millions of barrels of beer coa- 
sumed, and that at present there were 
only eight millions of barrels 
with a population of upwards of fourteeo 
millions ; but the decrease in the quat- 
tity of malt made is now below half its 
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former proportions, From the experience | 
we have had of the removal of the beer 
duties, we have a right to calculate that! 
if the tax and restrictions on making malt 
were removed, the consumption would 
shortly increase one-third, or 1,666,000 | 
qrs., which at 30s. a quarter for the bar-/ 
ley, would amount to two-and-a-half 
millions sterling, At the present price of 
corn, about two-fifths of its value is com- 
posed of iabour, consequently there is now 
lost to the English labourer one million 
sterling annually, through the operation 
of this tax; while our poor-rates are 
heavily burdened with the maintenance 
of a good portion of them in idleness, or 
in transporting them to some distant part 
of the globe as emigrants. The new life 
and confidence which would be imparted 
to the drooping cultivators of our own 
soil, by an increased annual demand 
for their produce of two-and-a-half 
millions sterling, would soon be bene- 
ficially felt by other classes, But, says 
Sir Robert Peel in his pampblet, ‘it is 
only a matter of prophecy, and of course | 
uncertainty, that any advantages wiil ac- 
crue to the agriculturists by repealing this 
tax.” Itis not prophecy, Sir, but fact, that 
since the beer duties were repealed, the 
consumption has increased more than it 
did in the previous one hundred years, 
and up to the 19. ult., appears to be at 
the rate of one million of quarters annu- 
ally, which at 30s. a quarter, is a present 
benefit to the growers of one-and-a-half 
millions sterling for the barley. It is also 
a fact, admitted in’ this pamphlet, that 
the effect of lowering the duty on spirits 
last yearin Ireland, has already increased 
the consumption 1,000,000 gallons, 
which forcibly confirms the prophecy that 
reducing the cost of an article of such 
universal necessity as beer, one-half, 
would greatly increase the consumption 
of it. Again, at page 30, the hon. Ba- 
ronet, states that the average consump- 
tion of beer on a farm of three hundred 
acres, is one hundred hogsheads annually, 
or one hundred and fifty barrels. 
present cost at three bushels to the barrel 
is 24s, Od, but if the duty on malt, and 

on hops, were repealed, it would be 
only 1%. 3d., saving on each barrel, 
12s, Gd., or 6s. an acre on: the whole'oc- 
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cupation, Now, Sir, | humbly conceive, 
that this also is not uncertainty, but de- 
duced fairly from his own statements, 
and is a degree of relief to the farmers 
which is not to be sneered at in these 
times ; yet, this is not all, for if the con- 
sumption, and consequently the growth of 
barley, increased one-third, the cultiva- 
tion of other grain must diminish, which 
would shortly improve its price. Ona 
mixed farm of three hundred acres of 
arable and pasture, one hundred would 
be under corn, and if it averaged twenty- 
eight bushels per acre, an advance of Is. 
a bushel would amount to 140/. per an- 
num. It is a very erroneous idea of the 
hon. Gentleman, to suppose that any ad- 
vantage arising from the removal of the 
tax would be covfined long to only a 
small portion of our cultivators. ‘The old 
adage, Sir, down corn, down horn, and 
vice versa, never fails to be verified, tem- 
porary derangements in the relative value 
of different kinds of agricultural produce 
frequently take place from increased de- 
mand, or deficient crops of some grain, or 
severe losses of stock, but in a few years 
prices are again adjusted—-witness the 
present reaction in the value of sheep. 
Shortly before the beer duties were re- 
moved, barley did not realise half the 
price of wheat, and an increased growth 
of the latter ensued. The practical ex- 
perience of thirty years as an agricultu- 
rist, convinces me that within two years 
hence, unless the malt-tax is repealed, 
barley would be reduced to its proper 
proportion to wheat, for | already observe 
numerous instances of land sown with 
barley instead of spring wheat. These 
proportions, are, that the latter should be 
double the price of the former, barley 
would consequently be only 2s. 6d. a 
bushel at present. The removal of the 
beer duties has therefore advanced the 
price ls. a bushel. ‘The removal of this 
tax would also tend more than any other 
measure to bring back the farm servant 
under the roof of his master; and as to 


The | the supposed difficulty of labourers brew- 


ing at home, a daily allowance might 
easily be obtained from the employer 
according tothe existing practice in cider 
counties. Let the candid reader examine 
these facts, and I imagine he will ac- 
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knowledge that it does not require the 
spirit of prophecy to foretell, that the agri- 
culturist, and the working classes, would 


derive immediate and substantial benefits 
from the removal of the malt-tax. [| du 
not mean to contend, that it is the only 
cause of our distress, nor that the re- 
moval of it would be the panacea for all 
our difficulties. A great portion of the 
mischief may, I believe, be traced to our 
monetary system; but this grievance is 
not confined exclusively to the agricul- 
turist. Another cause is the facilities now 
afforded to Ireland to inundate us with 
her untaxed produce, aad her starving 
population. But a revision of both these 
measures, although as absolutely neces- 
sary, would be slow in their operation for 
relieving the acknowledged distress, and 
the pressing demands of the poor occu- 
piers for immediate relief. 

With respect to the reduced quantity 
of malt made in 1816 and 1817, it may 
I believe be satisfactorily accounted for ; 
in the first place, by the extreme misery 
experienced by the lower orders in those 
years for want of employment, but more 
especially by the wet harvest of 1816, 
which rendered at least one-half the bar- 
ley crop totally unfit for malting, one of 
the worst harvests known in England 
during the last century, good maltiug 
barley advancing in value 100 per cent., 
increasing the price of malt considerably 
more than the reduction in duty. Again, 
in 1819, and 1820, the crops were above 
an average, excellent quality, and low in 
price ; and, as a natural consequence, an 
increased quantity of malt was made. 

The total burden of this tax upon the 
community is next adverted to, which he 
makes out in the same plausible manne: 
to be only a trifle beyond the duty paid. 
Now, instead of going to Mark-lane to 
find out the price of a choice sample of 
Chevalier barley, probably for seed, | will 


appeal to the experience of every grower 
of corn, and every maltster in this part of 


the kingdom, whether they have averaged. 


more than 3s. 8d. for barley in the last 
two years, and if malt has not averaged 
In the same period 7a. 8d. to 8s.? The 
real etate of this account would conse 
quently stand as follows: — 


Ow tue Matr Tax, 








5,000,000 qrs. of malt, “3 
64s. : y ‘ 16,900,000 
Increased price of beer at 
the ale and beer-shops, 





from 14d.,to 5d. a pot, the 1,500,000 
effect of the malt-tax . 
£17,500,000 


5,000,000 qrs. of malt free 
of duty, at 30s. . ‘ 7,500,000 





fotal impost upon the . £10,000,000 
community . . 

—which is chiefly paid by the labouring 
classes for what I contend to be an arti- 
cle of necessity. Who that is possessed 
of the common feelings of nature, wiil 
deny the necessity of some nourishing 
heverage, to allay the thirst of those whose 
hard lot it is to toil from morn to night, 
or from sun-set to sun-rise in the mines 
and iron-works in this county, generally 
in a temperature of 120° or upwards? 
Or show me the man who has no pity 
for the poor peasant, exposed to the 
scorching rays of a summer’s sun, while 
exerting his whole streagth for fourteen 
or fifteen hours a day in cutting down 
the produce of our fields, and is compelled 
by this cruel tax to quench his thirst in 
the adjoining ditch, which it is my lot 
continually to witness, Even in the ab- 
sence of any other motive, let the odium 
be what it may, I shall on these grounds 
alone continue to advocate the repeal of 
the malt-tax. 

The ingenuity of the honourable Baronet 
is next displayed in attempting to make it 
appear that this malt-tax with all its 
tonds, duties, penalties, restrictions, &c., 
is the most salutary and efficacious me- 


thed that can possibly be devised for: 


keeping the trade free. That the removal 
of these restrictions, and the reduction ia 
the value of malt from 64s. to 30s.. would 
afford such positive advantages to the 
great capitalist that we should see » 
more of small maltsters with limited 
means, but that the growers of barley 
vould then be entirely at the ‘mercy of 
the former, for he states that at present 
“* there is 3,000,000/. of the public m- 
ney applied as so much additional capi- 
tal in the purchase of barley.” Who 
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ever heard of a maltster getting money 
from the Treasury to buy barley? It is 
true that the payment of the duty is not 
required at the time of making the malt, 
provided ample security by bonds is 
given, and a few weeks credit is thus 
obtained, but nothing else. As the right 
honeurable Baronet claims so much cre- 
dit to the Government for their liberality 
to the maltster on this head, let us com- 


pare it with that shown to the importer of 


any foreign commodity. In the latte: 
case the article is allowed to remain in 
warehouse for any length of time,.and is 
regularly bought and sold in the market 
before the duty is demanded, which is 
not done until the article is taken out for 
consumption. The maltster, on the con- 
trary, when the sitting day arrives, has 
no mercy shown him, and whether he has 
been able to dispose of a single bushel ot 
his malt or not, the duty must be paid. 

I must now come to the general sum- 
ming up of the hon. Gentleman, which 
he does in the most pathetic strain, and 
in the language of the most serious 
alarmist, such as—‘‘ Shall we maintain 
the public honour, —the disgraceful course 
ot a deficient revenue,—the suspension 
of payments,—breach of the national en- 
gagements,” and that ‘* those who rejeci 
his advicé must be responsible for all the 
consequences of so rash and unwise a 
decision, &c ,” and that yreat bug-bear, 
the bare mention of which, even to a 
Reformed Parlament, produces such 
gloomy reflections and such consterna 
tin even amongst the most refractory 
members, that in the hands of a skilful 
Minister it is found to be a dreadful wea- 
pon, and on several former discussions on 
the impolicy of the malt-tax, when the 
measure had been carried by sound rea- 
soning, no sooner were the words “ pro- 
perty-tax"’ mentioned, than the hust- 
Ings-repealers of this tax immediately 
viewed the matter in a different light. Lu 
his ironical manner, he “ congratulates 
you gentlemen of the landed interest on 
finding yourselves retieved from the pres- 


| Sure of the malt-tax, and falling upon a 


god courfortable property-tax.” As one 
of that body. Sir, who would be affected 
in some little degree should that prospect 
be realised, | -would cheerfully accept his 
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congratulations, being fully persuaded 
that a property-tax would be a fur more 
just tax towards the landed interest than 
this malt-tax, for the injurious effects of 
the latter are alwost exclusively felt by 
them ; and its removal would, according 
‘o the foregoing calculations, release the 
land from a heavy and most unfair pres- 
sure, to the amount of eight or ten shil- 
lings an acre on all farms of the imme- 
diate benefit to the tenants, and on general 
principles must be a deduction from reat, 
Whereas a property-tax of, say 5 per 
cent., which would yield a much larger 
revenue than is now derived from malt, 
would not affect the land one shilling an 
acre; and would fall equally on all pro- 
perty; on houses, public buildings, 
manufactories, mines, collieries, tithes, 
funded property, canals, rail-roads, docks, 
tolls, shipping, &c. &c., which are af- 
tected only in a very slight degree by the 
duty on malt, If‘ the gentlemen of the 
landed interest” could be brought to 
view this subject in its proper light, they 
would not hesitate one moment in deci- 
ding in favour of a property-tax. 

The pressure of direct and indirect 
taxation on the industrious classes, though 
nominally to an infinitely greater amount, 
Was comparatively unknown during the 
operation of the Bank Restriction Act. 
But now, with a metallic currency, and 
the low prices which necessarily accom- 
pany it, it is become intolerable, Our 
present system of indirect taxation enters 
so largely into the cost of production as 
to be highly prejudicial to the British 
manufacturer for the foreign market. It 
is generally admitted, that at least one- 
fourth part of the wages of labour is ab- 
sorbed by taxation, every article the pro- 


dace ot labour must therefore be enhanced 


in value in that proportion ; thus every 
manufacturer or farmer paying 1000/. 
a-year to his workmen, pays 7501, for 
labuur, and 250/. for his men’s taxes. 
Indirect taxation pauperizes a large por- 
tion of the community by enhancing the 
value of those articles they are mvst in 
need of, and again by fettering their em- 
loyers deprives them of employment. 
arochial burdens and the charges of 
tradesmen and mechanicsare all enlaaced 
a third or fourth by the same means. 
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Out of the eight millions poor-rates, at 
least two millions of it goes to Govern- 
ment. From the effects of this system of 
taxation we find a large portion of our 
aristocracy escape altogether by residing 
in foreign countries. Two-thirds of our 
present taxes are required to discharge 
the interest of the debt, which was chiefly 
contracted during the war to protect the 
property not the industry of the country, 
certainly not the industry of the present 
day, which then had no existence. _Itis 
therefore only just that a portion of this 
burden should be directly levied on the 
former. Let skill, industry, and labour, 
be released from the trammels of taxa- 
tion, and they would soon enhance the 
value of property beyond the amount of a 
moderate tax on it. The raw produce of 
the earth, whether the soil on the surface, 
or the mineral beneath, is of little worth 
to the owner without the application of 
the skill, capital, and labour of the pro- 
ductive classes, and the imposition of 
taxes on the latter in an undue propor- 
tion, while at the same time a collateral 
measure is secretly but steadily reducing 
the market price of their produce, will in 
the first place effect their destruction, and 
in the next reduce the property of the 
former to a very low value.—! am, Sir, 


yours, &c., » CYMRO. 





THE CORK TANNERS. 


Case of the Cork Working Tanners; in 
a Letter to William Cobbett, Esq. 
M.P.—By Tuomas Suganan, 


(Continued from page 314). 


. It appeared to me to be right to sustain 
the character of these poor people, now 
that they were, as it may be termed, ca- 
pitulating. I knew that they had a deep 
impression of the hardship of their case, 
and I conceived that it would be unworthy 
of men if they did not give expression to 
it. It was in this spirit I dictated the 
latter part of the preceding note. Mr. 
O'Connell was about to start for Youghal, 
when the note was handed to him. I am 
informed that a gentleman extensive in the 
leather trade was with him at the moment, 
and that Mr. O'Connell put it on him 


[to arrange the matter. I am ready to be. 
lieve that the gentleman did every thing 
in his power to carry into effect the 
injunction of his friend O'Connell, but 
his efforts were unavailing. The sub- 
mission of the working tanners was not 
heeded, and the bond was persevered in. 

Up to this moment I think I was useful 
in preserving the working tanners from 
yielding to the temptation that they could 
gain their ends by violence. Shortly after 
this, however, some acts of outrage were 
committed, a rick of hay belonging toa 
master tanner was burned, and some 
countrymen, who had come in and filled 
the berths in the tan-yards, were waylaid 
and maltreated. The violence of one 
party and the merciless pride of purse 
of the other told me, that any further 
interference on my part could be of no 
use, whilst it might involve me in trouble; 
I accordingly left both to their own 
courses, contenting myself with assuring 
every working tanner that came my way, 
that no benefit was to be derived from 
violence. | 

Before I proceed to the sequel of my 
story, it may not be amiss to inform you, 
that, though generally speaking the 
broad-cloth gentry took little interest in 
the affairs of the working tanners, still 
here and there a gentleman was heard 
to make battle for them, and to intimate 
to their masters, that however strong they 
might be, they ought to be merciful. 
Imagine, sir, that you are in one of our 
public rooms—and that you are listening 
to an argument on the subject. The 
apologist for the working tanners has to 
reply to twenty masters, or their coad- 
jutors, 

Master Tanner. This system of com- 
bination is the destruction of trade. 

Apo.oaist. 1 was never the advocate 
of combination, in the obnoxious sense 
of the word; but let masters beware that 
they do not themselves destroy trade. 
Trade is destroyed by a selfish and obsti- 
nate refusal on the part of any of those 
engaged in it, to let aut those engaged 
in it have a living. Such refusal natu- 
rally and properly engenders discontent 
in its victims. These give no peace, 2 
they ought not, to those who sin against 
them ;- one strike succeeds to another, 
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until the offending party does justice, or 
suffers it in the total loss of those profits 
which he would monopolize. 

Master Tanner. But how do you 
know that the master tanner can afford 
to give higher wages than he has been 
giving ? 

Apro.oaist. My observations had no 
particular reference ; but this I will tell 
you, that, as far as I have been able to 
learn, and as far aS my own personal 
knowledge goes, the masters in the leather 
trade may, without injustice to them- 
selves, give higher wages than they do 
I understand that there’ are about 43 
employers in this business and about 500 
men; I could select five from the em- 
ployers, whose,annual profits exceed the 
annual wages of the 500 men. Before 
this misunderstanding’ at all took place, 
and when there could be no particular 
motive for misrepresentation, it was stated 
in public, and I believe boasted in private, 
that one master tanner was making in the 
leather trade from five to six thousand 
pounds a year. 

Master Tanner. But all of us are 
not making at this rate, nor anything 
like it, and some of us have failed. 

' Apoxocist.' I disclaim any thing per- 
sonal when I say, that there were, per- 
haps, some individuals in your trade who 
ought never to have been in it as employ- 
ers; men, whose business it was (as 
Cobbett would say), not having capital, 
to work. These people fed with paper 

money, repaid the accommodation of the 
Bank out of the wages. of the poor, and 
Occasionally too with a slice of your sub- 
stance. The poor, however, were the 
principal sufferers. I could name one of 
your body who has made some thousands 
of pounds in the business, who, upon 
losing 7 or 800/. somewhat in this way, 
turned round on his men and said, “‘ I 
have lost so much, you must be con- 
tent with a shilling or two a. week less ; ” 
thus endeavouring to make his poor slaves 
pay the debt of the defaulter. I know, 
too, that some of the little masters com- 
plain that some of the big ones who sup- 
ply them with hides and bark and take 
their leather in return, give them too 
little for the leather, and charge them 
too much for the hides and bark; that. 
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those are they in fact who oppress the 
labourer. Now, taking all these and 
other circumstances into account, it is still 
my conviction that the master tanners as a 
body have been prosperous, and conld 
afford to give their workmen better 
wages. 

Master Tanner. It is the lowness of 
wages that enables us to compete with the 
English tanners. If we raise the wages 
the trade is lost. 

Apotogist.: Admitting that the lowness 
of wages was almost the only capital on 
which some of you traded, and that its 
lowness was even necessary to raise the 
trade to its present condition, it does not | 
follow that that lowness should continue, 
Let me suppose that these poor men 
have, by living on a potato diet, enabled 
you to make 200/. or 2,000/. a year, how, 
let me ask, would the trade be endangered 
by your sharing 10/. out of your 200/, 
a year, or 300/. out of your 2,000/. a year, 
among those whose toil is the principal 
ingredient in your prosperity ? You beat 
the English out of the market when there 
was little skill and limited capital; you 
are afraid now that if you share a little 
with your slaves you will be ruined. I 
shall tell you how the matter stands. You 
think potatoes good enough for your 
workmen, whilst you are not content 
without bread for yourselves, and butter 
on that bread, and honey on that butter. 

Master Tanner. But see, if one mas- 
ter gives an additional shilling, another 
does not, and thus has an advantage. 
Even as it is, there are some of us giving 
better wages thai’ others. Why did not 
these men, when about to turn out, make 
sothe distinction between the good and 
the bad ? 

Apo.ocist. They complained of the ° 
hours of labour required by all of you, 
As to wages, they did make a distinction; 
their scale affected those only who were 
giving less than 8s. a week. Regarding 
the principle of your objection, my reply 
is this, that its spirit impeaches rather the 
avarice of the masters than the unreason- 
ableness of the men ; and because I 
how strong the love of gain is i 
human breast, how it will tempt 
defraud the poor of their wages, 
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Iam and. always have been desirous of 
seeing a legal provision for the poor of 
this country. 

Masrer Tanner. We. can get thou 
sands of men from the country at lower 
wages than we have been paying, and our 
employments have been the best in the 
city. 

Sen It is too true that the Irish 
landlord’ grinds the agricultural serf to 
the dust; and that that serf, in the hope 
of bettering his condition, would make 
almost any change; but there is not any 
material difference between the condition 
of a labourer in the field and that of a 
labourer in a tan yard; the latter may get 
a few pence a day more than the other, 
but he works a greater number of hours 
than that other, and he works harder, and 
he is not always in wet, neither is he sub- 
ject to slip between two pits, and fall into 
one of them and be scalded to death. I 
deny too, that, all circumstances consi- 
dered, you pay your men as well as the 
breweries and the distilleries pay theirs. 
But supposing that matters were as you 
represent them, your duty to pay your 
men more, and your ability to pay your 
men’ more, would remain the same; and 
theonly inference to be drawn from the 
general remuneration of labour in city or 
country would be this, that the legislature 
ought to interfere, and, by a poor-law or 
otherwise, compel the wealth of the coun- 
try to pay more respect to the natural 
rights of its population. 

Master Tanner. I. would have paid 
the additional shilling a week if the men 
had asked for it in.a proper way, but they 
turned out, and wanted to dictate to us 
in our yards, and they left our goods in a 
perishable state. 

Apo.oeist. From your willingness to 
pay the additional shilling I infer your 
ability; and 1 make another inference, 
that you did not-pay it when you ought to 
have paid’ it; set that fault against the 
fault of the men in. not.coming to you in 
aiproper manner, These poor men were 
not philosophers or diplomatists; it might 
have been better; perhaps, if they had 
come forward, as-some’ of you are in the 
habit of saying, in a. more manly way, 
Do»not you, however, by your harshness‘ 
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of your generosity; nor give the public to 
understand that however they might have 
demeaned themselves you would act the 
part of tyrants. It is not. virtually true 
that they left your goods in a perishable 
state; you first turned out of your em- 
ployment between eighty and a hundred 
men, the general strike was the immediate 
and almost. natural result. It is Known 
to me, that, so far from the men having 
studied to destroy your property, some of 
them have, since the strike, gone by night 
to save it; by night I say, because the 
second class masters are afraid of the per- 
secution of the first class to employ them 
by day. What a christian bond that is 
into which you have entered, to consign 
over a thousand persons to starvation! 
A most unjust and iniquitous bond it is. 

Master Tanner. How is it unjust ? 

Apo.ogist. What! is there no obliga- 
tion, is there no debt of gratitude on my 
part to the man. whose sweat has been 
enriching me for perhaps 20 years; who 
has put ten coats on my. back, and ten 
blankets on my bed, and ten dishes on 
my table for every. one that he has put on 
his own; whose food has been vinegar 
and gall, whilst mine has been milk and 
honey. Is it your principle, you a liberal, 
a reformer! that the officer, the gentle- 
man alone is entitled to a pension, a re- 
tiring allowance, and that the common 
man has a claim to nothing P? Why, some 
of you treat your brute beast with more 
consideration: the horse that has served 
you, when he has ceased to be useful, is 
not always shot, he is sometimes turned 
into the fields and let live. 

Master Tanner. But if he kick his 
Seaenyes and destroy his property, he is 
shot. 

Apo.oeist. To debar 3 or 400 families 
of almost the only employment available 
to them in a country like this, is nearly 
the same as shooting them! That I admit, 
but I do not suppose that. you claim the 
same dominion over your men as over 
yous horses ;. the rule of ‘“* bear and for- 

” applies as. well to masters as to 
men, they should make.mutual allowances 
for human failings; and the master should 
not consider his obligation to. his work- 
man cancelled by a misdemeanor, 





prove that the: men formed.a- just notion| 


the. workman deem the master an object 
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»f hostility because he may be betrayed, 
or instance, into the injustice of signing 
uch a bond as we are speaking of. If, 
ndeed, the workman gave evidence that 
he was.utterly regardless of the property 
of his employer, and was prepared to 
Jestroy that property, and with it his own 
ource of employment, then a master is 
ustified in giving no further employment 
>him. It is absurd, however, to say 
hat this is the case of the working tan- 
ers. [think their demands just, another 
nay consider them unreasonable... Well! 
reasonable or unreasonable, they give 
hem up, and they are content to return 
» their employments on the old terms. 
roperty does not appear to be much en- 
angered here. But you will not let them 
turn. There you are heedless of the 
bligation which, I contend for it, you 
we to the workman who has enabled you 
> stand here with your hands in your 
eseches pockets, and you are unjust. 
h! I am ashamed of your bond, and 
pu will be driven from it one of these 
ays by public indignation; how unlike 
e scriptural spirit is that by which you 
e actuated. 

Master Tanner. Why, what does the 
ripture say that bears on it ? 

Arotocist When the Hebrew bonds 
an who had been six years in his mas- 
r's service, and who, during that time, 
as much better treated than the Irish 
ner, leaves that master’s house in the 
venth year of right, mark how he is to 
ptreated. ‘‘ Thou shalt not let him go 
yay empty, thou shalt furnish him libe 
ly out of thy flock, and out of thy floor, 
d out of thy wine press; of that where 
th the Lord thy God hath blessed thee, 
bu shalt give unto him, and thou shalt 
member thou wert a bondsman in the 
hd of Kgypt.” 

Master Tannen. If we had given them 
> shilling they required, what would 
vent them from asking another shilling 
a month’s time, and another shilling 
another month's time, and so on? 
Aro.osist. I have heard that question 
ed before, and by a shrewd man, and 
trongly suspect that the shrewd man 
© puts it is of opinion that if they did 
for another and another shilling they 
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they were entitled to; I see no reason why 
they should not seek an additional shil- 
ling, if they think it their right; but it is 
not because they may misconceive their 
right to-morrow that you should refuse 


them justice to-day. ‘* Be just and fear 
not,” be that your motto. I have heard 
you declaiming against country gentlemen 
for giving but 8d. or 10d. a day to their 
labourers; now suppose the country la- 
bourers were to associate and say, ‘‘ We 
will not work for less than ls. a day,” 
would you not inveigh against the country 
gentlemen who should meet them by say- 
ing, “‘ We’ll not give you a shilling, you 
may demand one and two-pence to-mor- 
row.” And how much more vehemently 
you would inveigh against them if you 
were told that they had entered into a 
bond never to employ their serfs again. 

Master Tanner. You are giving your- 
self a great deal of trouble about this 
affair. 

Apo.oaist. I think it is the duty of 
every man to stand by the poor when 
they are oppressed. I feel it would bea 
disgrace to me not to endeavour to save 
from destitution the families of those ill- 
treated men, numbering, perhaps, 1,500 
individuals. These men stood by us in 
the fight for two Repealers against one 
class of Conservatives, and it is our busi- 
ness to stand bythem now against another 
class of Conservatives. Again, though 
the master tanners have been the gainers 
by these men’s labour, we shall be the 
loser by their idleness if it continue much 
longer ; indeed, even whilst they were em- 
ployed, the scanty wages they were allowed 
reduced several of them to the necessity 
of sending their children into the streets 
to pilfer in every quarter. If you want 
another reason, I am a shopkeeper, ora 
tradesman to-day, how do I know but I 
may be reduced to the condition of the 
labourer to-morrow. It is my personal 
interest, then, that that condition which 
is the lot of the great majority, and to 
which all are liable, and may be mine, to 
render it endurable, more than that— 
comfortable. | need not tell you that the 
history cf your own city exhibits the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of men as wealthy 
as the wealthiest among you, reducedito 
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requited labour, toregret that their parents 
had not been more studious to make the 
poor comfortable than to surfeit them- 
selves with wealth, however acquired. 

I am come to the sequel of my story. 
The master tanners’ having refused to 
listen to the proposition of the workmen, 
having declined to make any proposition 
of their own; Mr. O’Connell’s interpo- 
sition proving unavailing, the exaspera- 
tion of the workmen was very great, in- 
deed ; and I was not the only person who 
was apprehensive that things would not 
end well. The wrath of the men was 
specially roused by two circumstances. 
The master tanner on whom Mr. O’Connell 
had imposed the duty of adjusting’ the 
difference, thought proper to employ, not 
in his yard, but on the quay, some fifteen 
or twenty of the obnoxious workmen. 
Soon as this was known, the despotism 
interfered, and the master tanner was 
ordered, under the penalty of violating 
the bond, to discharge his workmen, and 
they were discharged. ‘Think, sir, of un- 
fortunate men, several of them with 
families, without the means of purchasing 
a meal, and struggling with idleness for 
more than four weeks; think, sir, of them 
thus treated! About the time that this 
scene took place, it was rumoured among 
the men that the masters, not content 
with denving them employment in their 
own works, actually interposed to prevent 
their being employed in other establish- 
ments. I could scarcely believe the per- 
sons who communicated this circumstance 
to me; I fear, however, that there was 
some justification for the rumour. ‘* And 
now,” said a leading master tanner to 
me, ‘‘ since they have burned the rick of 
hay, we have resolved to prevent them 
getting employment even in other estab- 
lishments.” Let me hope, however, that 
there was no settled design of this de- 
scription ; indeed, when I expressed my 
regret and astonishment at finding the 
rumour among the men sustained by the 
declaration of this master, he drew in his 
horns, and began to mention some acts 
to prove that he, at least, was not divested 
of the bowels of compassion. Thre counte- 
nances and language of some of the men 
who met me one day in the streets, whilst 








they were labouring under the excitement! 









produced by the circumstances I hare 
mentioned, were of such a nature as to 
cause me to put a master tanner on his 
guard against the possible consequences, 

A fourth attempt was now made ty 
soften the hearts of the capitalists; jt 
originated in the wish of the small master; 
to shake off the yoke which the great ones 
had imposed on them ; some of them were 
beginning to be serious losers by the 
bond ; they could not get competent per. 
sons to manufacture their goods, and they 
were obliged either to suspend their 
works altogether, or to go on with them 
at a disadvantage. They would willingly 
take back the old hands, or give employ: 
ment to some of those who had struck in 
other yards, but they were afraid of the 
anger of the chiefs. A most respectable 
clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Russell, one 
whose heart yearned for the sufferings of 
the unemployed tanners, and who is ¢e- 
servédly high in the estimation of the 
masters, was the person who conducted 
this fourth and last attempt. Under his 
advice a meeting of the workmen was 
held, and a memorial to the masters was 
adopted and signed by them, and fou 
citizens, Messrs. Brennan, Jeremiah 
Murphy, Joseph Morrogh, and Michael 
O’Donoghue, named to negotiate for thea 
on terms mutually advantageous to mas: 
ter and man. I understand that the su) § 
scribers to the memorial pledged them 
selves that they would have nothing to 
with any illegal association (they he 
been charged with having connected 
themselves with the Cork Union @ 
Trades), and that, in future, they wou'l 
openly come forward and declare to the 
masters their reputed grievances. The! 
prayed the rescinding of the bond. 4 
meeting of the masters was called, tht 
memorial submitted to them, and ™ 
prayer refused. There were but 
voices in its favour. “* They will wat 
our voices at another time,” obser’ 
one of the poor tanners. 
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. BANKRUPTS. 

0 ADENACH, G., and T. Jenkinson, Liver- 

it pool, brokers. 

rg NNISTER, J. P., Harley-mews, Mary- 

8 bonne, hackneyman. 

re ISHTON, J., E. Kempson, W. J. Jellicorse, 

' and W. Calluin, Capponfield Iron-works, 

Y near Wolverhampton, iron-masters. 

T- LLIOTT, R., Prince’s-street, Coventry-st., 

ey Westminster, licensed-victualler. 

it NS, J., Bridge-street, Lambeth, grocer. 

m ICKSON, W., Bail of Lincoln, Lincolnshire, 
rrocer. 

ly SWLEY, J.,sen., Watney-street, Commer- 








cial-road, baker. 
OTT, J., Wakefield, grocer. 
ERRY, J., Southampton, innkeeper. 


he 
OMSON, W., Cross-lane, 


: ‘ine-merchant. 
e 
of SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
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RSWELL, W. and G., Paisley, merchant. 
‘CLAIR, G. , Glasgow, writer, 








Turspay, May 12. 





INSOLVENTS. 
WHOOD, H., High Holborn, dealer in 


ace, 


DTTRAM, P., Oxford-street, dealer in lace. 








BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 


CE, J., Wells-next-the-Sea, Norfolk, grocer. 
RD, W., Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer. 







BANKRUPTS. 










4 OPER, W. J., & J. Beattie, North Shields, 
et ‘orthumberland, drapers. 
nes MOCK, R., Oxford, saddler. 

4 IFFITHS, T. jun., Wellington-street, 
he trand, bookseller. 

: NNING, W. B., Egham, Surrey, brick- 





yer. 
L, R., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, hatter. 
ULDER, W., Paignton and Brixham, De- 
onshire, tea-dealer. 

iy , W., Watford, Hertfordshire, timber- 


STON, E., North Elmham, Norfolk, 
neral shopkecper. 

RRIS, M., jun., South Shields, Durham, 
ip-owner. 

he late of the Albany-wharf, Camber- 


mie .F C., Halifax, Yorkshire, SPP 
















Tower-street, 
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Manrx-Lane, Corn-ExcuaneGe, May 11.— 
We have had a good supply of Wheat at mar- 
ket this morning, which sold at much the 
same prices as this day week, but the trade 
was rather dull than brisk. 

The supply of malting Barley was short, 
but adequate to the demand; 
alteration in prices of this article, nor in 
grinding Barley or Peas, but Beans Is. per 
quarter dearer. 

We had a further large arrival of Irish Oats 
this morning, in addition to a good many left 
over unsold from last week, and there being 
a good many vessels from Ireland coming on 
demurrage after to-day, it was necessary in 
some instances to submit to a reduction of 6d. 
per quarter on such from last Monday's prices, 
but good fresh English and Scotch Oats sup- 
ported the terms of this day week. 

The demand for all corn under lock is very 
inactive. 


we note no 


Wheat, English, White, new .... 38s. to 46s. 
ME wets eo sae cats 2e¥ens 48s. to 50s, 
ROU GE 6k 6 040 we cues 36s. to 38s. 
Dstsh cdveutaconadtewas 40s. to 42s. 
Lincolnshire, red........ 36s. to 40s. 
MSs 0 daee'y dep Unetee 42s. to 44s. 
NIN 0 ow bb ctcadacs 35s. to 37s. 
Northumberl. & Berwick 36s. to 388, 
kine white .........+.:. 38s. to 40s. 
Dundee & choice Scotch 38s. to 40s. 
lhish red, good - 32s. to 35s. 
WEES cout Jevérbaeoec 36s. to 38s. 

Rye = aeee ~+e-- 308, to 32s. 

Barley, English, grinding . weeeee 248, to 28s. 
Distilling .......++.0++: 28s. to 32s. 
DEM tie ccc ess ccs Gam OO BGs. 
CROveN cc ccecccante te 38s. to 4)]s. 

DE! Keecaweeseec sauces tems 44s. to 54s. 
DG BN oc accesdedneeed 56s. to 64s. 

Beans, Tick, new .....-..+++. 368. to 38s. 
BORG o's FONG ioe ee VT 'e'e 38s. to 40s. 

Peas, White, English.......... 348. to 36s. 
Foreign ....--.. cvesces S08, tO S5s. 
Gray or Hog .......--+. 34s. to 36s. 
Maples .......02.eeeees 36s. to 38s. 

Oats, Polands . odedcocice B48. to 278. 
Lincolnshire, ‘short small 24s. to 26s. 
Lincolnshire, feed ..... - 23s, to 25s. 
Yorkshire, feed ........ 238. to 25s. 
ME G So cbbéwese cand es 24s. to 26s. 
Northumberland and Ber- 

wick Potato.......... 27s. to 29s. 
Ditto, Angus ........ +. 26s. to 27s. 
Banff and Aberdeen, com. 26s. to 27s. 
EROS ARSE 278. to 29s. 
Irish Potato, new...... 23s. to 24s. 
Feed, new light ...... 208. to 22s. 
Black, new ......++.. 22s. to 23s. 


reign feed....... seeee 228. to 25s, 
Danish & Pomeranian, old 20s. to 23s. 
en. gh ea -» 228. to 24s. 
- 13s. to 168. 


BrewWeecsress e@eeveveee 178. to 19%. 
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SMITHFIELD, May 11. 


In this day's market, which was through- 
out well supplied, trade was, with prime small 
Lam) and Veal, somewhat brisk; with the 

er and coarser kinds of Lamb an¢ Veal, 
as also with Beef, Mutton, and Pork, rather 
dull, at Friday’s quotations. 


Per stone of 8lbs. sinking offal. 


oe A Aa 
Inferior Beef .....- 2 O0to2 2 
Ditto Mutton ...... 22to2 4 
Middling Beef ...... 2 6 to 2 10 
Ditto Mutton. ...... 2 6 to 2 10 
Prime Beef .....-.. 3 6to4d O 
Ditto Mutton .....-. 3 4to4 O 
rar 3 4to4 8 
na aeuh band @On 3 0to4 O 
Dic one tenet odae 5 O0to6 0 





THE FUNDS. 


Fri, Sat- Mon. Tues. Wed, | Thur 
| 923 92} 923 Y2f YOR 923 


3 per Cent. 
Cons. Aun. 





COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
Just published, 


A LATIN GRAMMAR, for the use of 
English Boys; being, an Explanation 
of the Rudiments of the Latin Language. By 
James Paut Cosserrt. 
Price 3s., boards. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


work one huudred thousand copies have now 
beev published. This is a duodecimo volume, 
and the price is 3s. bound iv beards. 


2. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wu. Cospserrt. 8vo. Price 15s 


3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 


Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, coutaining Ten Letters, addressed tw 
Euglish Tax-pavers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. 6d. in bds. 


4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; ov the planting, ov the cultivating, ov 
the Oe the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest 'reesand Uuderwoods. Price L4s. ho 
. m4 und 





5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME. 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 


{ustructions for the Learning of Freuch. Price, 
bound in beards, 5s: 


7. COTTAGE ECONOMY. —I wrote 
this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plaiuas, I believe, 
words could make it. Alsv of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
| understood as well as any body could, and 
iu all their details. [It includes my writing, 
ilsoon the Straw Plait. A Luodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. 6d. 


8s. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that | lave 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,andthe mauuer of its.execution is 
| think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman, — 


9. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE. Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


10. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 
CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvesting aud Preserving the Crop ; and also 
au account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 5s. 


11. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in England and Ireland, showing how 
that event bas impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the peuple in those countries 
lwo volumes, bound in beards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s.6d. The Price o! the 
second volume 3s. 6d. 


A NEW 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
{vu two parts, Part 1. French aud English— 


Part li. Euglish and French. By Witttam 
Cosserr, M.P, for Oldbham.—Price 12s. 


Just published, price 2s., 


FOUR LETTERS. 
To THE 
HON. JOHN STUART WORTLEY; 


In answer to bis *: Brief Inquiry into the 
*€ true award of au Equitable Adjustment be- 
*‘ tween the ostion aut its erediiwrs.”’—BY 
Witcrdm CoBsetr, M.P. for Oldliaw. 














a 





Just Published. 


COBBETT’S 
LEGACY TO PARSONS ; 
OR, 

Have the Clergy of the Established 
Church an equitable right to the 
Tithes, or to any other thiog called 
Church Property, greater than the 
Dissenters have to the same? And 
ought there, or ought there not, 
to be a separation of the Church 
from the State? 


, IN SIX LETTERS, 

Addressed to the Church-Parsons in ge- 
neral, including the Cathedral and 
College Clergy and the Bishops. 


WITH 


| A Dedication. to Buomrieip, Bishop of 


London. 





By Writ1am Consett, M.P. ror OLpHamM. 





LONDON: 
Price 1s, 6d., handsomely bound in leather. 


N.B There are some copies on fine 
paper, gentlemen may have them bound 
to suit their own taste. 





RHEUMATISM. 


1R,— Having been afflicted with Rheuma- 

. tism for thirty years, and severely so for 
the last nineteen months, two months of which 
I was in St. George’s Hospital, and bave since 
been confined to my bed six weeks together 
under surgical treatment, during which time 
I was bled fourteen times, besides blistered 
and cupped and used other remedies, said to 
be infallible for its cure, but to no purpose, 
as I could scarcely rise from my chair or walk 
the length of my room; whilst in this state 
of suffering, a friend procured meone of your 
Rheumatic. Bands, and I can truly say that it 
has afforded me a hundred times greater 
relief during the five weeks I have worn it, 
than all the other remedies put together ; and 
I anr now able to resume my business, to: the 
astonishment of all who knew me.—I am sir, 
your obedient servant; J. H: FRESHWATER. 


Harrow-on-the-Hill, 25. April, 1835. 
To Mr. Coles, Truss-maker to his Majesty’s 
Forces, 3, Charing-cross. 
Read Coleson Rheumatism or: Ruptures. 


16TH May, 1835. 
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|S Sparta EDGINGTON, Marquee, 

Tent, and Rick-cloth Manufacturer, 
removed from 5, Tooley-street, to 2, Duke-st., 
Southwark, foot of London-bridge.—The no- 
bility, gentry, &c. are respectfully informed 
that Benjamin Edgington has prepared for 
sale an extensive stock. of Marquees and 
Tents, admirably adapted for Horticultural 
and Floricultural Societies, Archery Meetings, 
Cricket Clubs, Public Dinners, Fétes, and 
Fancy Fairs, as they effectually resist wet, are 
portable, easily erected and removed, and may 
be had of any dimensions. A Pavilion or 
Temporary Room, and Awnings erected, ca- 
pable of dining 1,000 persons. Marquees, 
Tents, and Rick-cloths, with poles, &c. com- 
plete, new and second hand, for sale or hire. 


Netting and Bunting for Fruit-trees; Arch- 
angel Mats, Tulip Covers, Sun Blinds, Sacks, 
Ropes, Tarpaulings, &c. Flags and Banners, 
either Silkk or Bunting, in every variety. 
Rooms decorated with Flags, for Public Din- 
ners, Balls, &c. Orders by post, addressed 
2, Duke-street, Southwark. A warehouse at 
208, Piccadilly; and a stand on the London 
New Corn Exchange. 





.EAD’S NEW PATENT.—J. READ 
begs most respectfully to inform the 
profession and the public, that after fourteen 
years’ experience of manufacturing and fitting 
up Of instruments by his own hands, he has 
succeeded, after a series of experiments, in 
effecting certain improvements in his STO- 
MACH and ENEMA SYRINGES, by which 
they are rendered more simple, portable, and 
durable, than any instruments of the kind ever 
offered to the public. These improvements 
especially facilitate the administration of 
Epvemas and Injections, as invalids may avail 
themselves of this valuable mode of relief, 
either sitting, standing, or even in bed, with- 
out any assistance. These instruments are 
fitted with auxiliaries, applicable to cases of 
piles, strictures, hemorrhoids, prolapsus ani, 
and other diseases of the alimentary canals; 
and are particularly suited to the more deli- 
cate of henalen, by whom they may 
be used with the most perfect ease and pri- 
vacy, no assistance being required. The above 
instruments, &c. &c., continue to be manufac- 
tured by the Patentee, 35, Regent-circus, 
Piccadilly ; where they may be seen and in- 
. Female attendance if required. 

Sold also by Mr. Pepys, Poultry; Evans, Old 
Change; and Stodart, Strand, and may be 
had of the most respectable chemists in town 


and country; 
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" MORISONS PILLS. 


Attested statement of Cases in Dorsetshire, 
From December, 1832, to August, 1834. 
By Harauiet Hirt. 

To Mr, John Beanham, General Agent for 
Dorset and Somerset. 


“ La Virtu, e la verita, 
Sostanza, gloria d’umanita.” 


No. 1. 
Case of Robert Gale. 

HIS man, who is about sixty years of age, 

has been frequently relieved from se- 

vere colds by taking the Pills, which, he being 
our own man-servant, I had administered to 
him. On the 18. of June, 1833, he was seized, 
while in his bed, with Paralysis on his right 
side. Upon going to him, I found him highly 
‘delirious ; the head and eyes full of blood, a 
raging pulse at his temples, but none could be 
felt at the wrist of his righé hand; the tongue 
swollen, and to all appearance in a state of 
putridity, racked with pain and shivering in 
all his limbs, with great sickness at the sto- 
mach. In this state, eight Pills, No. 2, were 
‘given ; five hours after he was put into a warm- 
bath, the benumbed side well rubbed, and, 
upon his leaving the bath, another dose of 
eight Pills, No. 2, was given him, with warm 
dilutents; a profuse perspiration and sound 
sleep ensued. The foliowing day, with repeated 
friction, and from ten to fifteen Pills, circula- 
tion was restored to the benumbed sid-, the 
pulse. was reduced, the head and eyes wre 
relieved, and in the evening he was able io sit 
up and to leave his bed some hours. The 
Pills were taken night and morning, and on 
the third day after his attack, he walked in his 
garden. A fortnight after, he was as active 
as ever, working in the hay-fields, being as 
he himself declared, “both stronger and better 
than he had been for years.” Can the value of 
Morison’s Pills be too highly extolled by this 
‘man? He, who instead of exhibiting an ema- 
ciated paralytic form, with tottering legs, 
swinging arms, shaking head, and distorted 
countenance, is, as he himself asserts, both 
younger and stronger by many years, than he 
felt before he took the medicines. No; more, 
much more than I can detail, does he express 
in thankfulness for his most extraordinary 
recovery, which has, I believe, scarcely a 


parallel. 





Sgr ine RESTORED, Nervous Head-ache 
Cured, and Cholera Prevented. Under 
the Patronage of his late Majesty and the 
be and moped meted oe ey Ao 
vade-mecum. Dr antrevs ” . 


it. Cunzs.—Mr. A. eh weave 


of : 
P, Sanderson, 10, oe Lace ¢ of 
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cataract; Mr. H. Pluckwell, Tottenham-house, 
Middlesex, of ophthalmia; Miss S. Englefield, 
Park-street, Windsor, of nervous head-ache. 
Testimonials from medical gentlemen and fa- 
milies of the first respectability, proving the 
above, may be seen at 39, Broad-street, 
Bloomsbury, and 24, King-street, Long-acre. 

GRIM NE’S EYE-SNUFF is sold in 
canisters, at 1s. 3d., 2s. 4d., 4s, 4d., and &s. 
each, Look to the signature of the inventor, 
and to the patronage. Sold in every country 
town. 





Nearly forty years established, for the sale of 
Shirting, Sheeting, Household and Table 
Linen, manufactured without any admix- 
ture, from pure flax, and sold in any quan- 
tity. Whole pieces at the Factors’ Prices. 
At 4, Holborn side of Bloomsbury-square. 


HE IRISH LINEN COMPANY beg 
leave to state, that the above house is 
their only establishment. Sinee the dissolu- 
tion of the Irish Linen Board, vast quantities 
of Shirting, Bed, and Table Linen, made from 
an admixture of cotton and flax, are constant- 
ly imported from Ireland into this country, 
and vended to the public as genuine Linen 
Cloth. Such fabrications are not, and never 
will be, sold at this establishment; and the 
public may rely on being supplied with real 
flaxen cloth, the same as that sold at this 
house for nearly forty years, at greatly re- 
duced prices. The purchase money returned 
should any faultappear. Good bills and Bank 
of sorte: | notes taken in payment, or dis- 
counted. Country and towa orders punctual- 
ly attended to by John Donovan, 4, Blooms 
bury-square. 





CHEAP CLOTHING FOR THE SEASON, 
AT 


WAIN AND CO.’s, Tailors, 93, Fieet- 
+9 street, near the avenue leading to St. 
Bride’s church. 


FOR CASH ONLY. 


£. 3. d 
A Suit of Superfine Clothes..... --- 5 0 0 
Ditto, Black or Blue......... bs ohn, BO 6 
Ditto, Imperial Saxony .........-- 6 6 0 
A plain Suit of Livery............ 4.10 0 


And every other article equally cheap. 


I recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, ” 
whom I have long employed with great 


satisfaction, Wm ee 








